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CUSTOMERIZE  U  P  CLOSE 


U nisys  did  more  than  help  Signet  Bank 
build  abetter  check  clearing  process. 

We  helped  them  build  a  better 
relationship  with  USF&G  Insurance. 


When  Signet  Bank  installed  the 
Unisys  Infolmage  check  imaging  solu¬ 
tion,  it  didn’t  take  them  long  to  cut 
costs,  boost  efficiency  and  speed  the 
check  clearing  process.  But  thanks  to 
our  CUSTOMERIZE  initiative,  Signet 
got  even  more. 

CUSTOMERIZE  is  all  about  help¬ 
ing  companies  apply  information  solu¬ 
tions  to  serve  customers  better.  That’s 
why  Unisys  consultants  and  banking 
experts  focused  on  understanding 
Signet’s  business-so  we  could  help 
them  shift  their  perspective  on  delivering 


customer  service.  The  result  was  a  new 
way  for  Signet  to  improve  service  and 
even  generate  a  new  source  of  revenue. 

Signet  approached  one  of  their 
most  valued  clients,  USF&G-a  premier 
insurance  company  also  dedicated  to 
superior  service.  When  Signet  described 
an  idea  for  image-based  check  accep¬ 
tance,  USF&G  listened. 

Signet  now  delivers  check  images 
to  USF&G  over  phone  lines  the  day  of 

UNISYS 


receipt.  As  a  result,  USF&G  improved 
the  efficiency  of  check  acceptance  and 
made  the  claims  process  faster. 

CUSTOMERIZE  is  one  example  of 
what  Unisys  means  by  information 
management-using  information  as  an 
asset  to  make  an  enterprise  more  com¬ 
petitive  and  responsive.  For  Signet, 
it  resulted  in  a  stronger  bond  with 
a  key  customer.  To  receive  a  copy  of 
“Customerize  for  Growth  and  Profit¬ 
ability,”  reach  us  on  the  Internet 
at  http://www.unisys.com/adv 
or  call  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  24. 


The  Information  Management  Company 


“Best  Features 
“Best  Service  &  Support” 
“Best  Ease  01  Use” 

“Best  Documentation" 

“Best  Partner” 

-  CIO  Magazine  Readers  Choice 

January 1995* 


Hmmmmmm. 

There  Seems  To  Be  A  Pattern  Here. 


IT  executives  don’t  always  agree  on  every¬ 
thing.  Except,  apparently  when  it  comes  to 
CA-Unicenter®. 

Where  in  a  recent  survey  of 
CIO  Magazine  readers,  they  overwhelmingly  preferred 
CA-Unicenter  for  documentation,  features,  ease  of  use, 
service  and  support,  and  as  a  business  partner. 

What’s  more,  this  is  the  second  year  running  that 

CA-Unicefiter 

UNIX  ■  MVS  -  WindowsNT  ■  Netware  •  AS/400  -  OS/2 

©  1994  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 

'CIO Magazine  1994  Readers'  Choice  Awards. 


BHMcamer 


CA-Unicenter  has  placed  first  in  the  CIO  survey  for 
systems  security  for  UNIX. 

For  More  Information  On  CA-Unicenten 
call  1-800-225-5224,  Dept.  10101. 

So  if  you  want  the  best  integrated  client/server  system 
management  software,  choose 
what  IT  executives  say  it  is: 

CA-Unicenter.  Software  superior  by  design. 
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COVER  STORY 


Competing  Interests 

Operational  excellence  may  be  at  the  heart  of  much  of 
today’s  business  thinking,  but  it  has  little  to  do  with  what 
it  takes  to  make  a  company  truly  successful. 

By  Richard  Pastore 
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The  Switch  Is  On 

The  world  may  not  be  quite  ready  for  ATM  at  the  desktop.  But 
as  prices  begin  to  drop,  standards  start  to  gel  and  client/server 
application  s  ratchet  up  the  demand  for  bandwidth,  IS  execu¬ 
tives  would  be  wise  to  heed  these  tales  from  the  front. 

By  E.B,  Baatz 
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Foreign  companies  with  U.S.  offshoots  may  try  to  remake 
their  American  workforces  in  the  parents’  image.  But 
while  some  American  workers  welcome 
these  changes,  the  resulting  clash 
of  cultures  can  leave  others 
frustrated  and  confused. 

By  Anne  Stuart 
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STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS  REVISITED  72 


Deja  View 

CIO  has  examined  many  organizations  as  they  launch  major 
strategic-system  implementations.  But  work  continues  on 
these  systems  long  after  the  ink  dries  on  the  magazine’s 
pages.  Here  we  offer  an  update  on  efforts  at  Sallie  Mae, 
Ryder  and  Gallup. 

By  Peter  Fabris 
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Think  Compaq  can  beat 


HP  PCs 


for  network-ready  features  and  prices? 

Prepare  to  have  that  idea 

shattered. 


■/  ( 


You  should  ask  what  Compaq 
means  by  ‘network-ready.’  For 
instance,  are  their  PCs  easiest 
to  set  up  in  multivendor  net¬ 
works?  Is  their  management 
solution  industry- standard  - 
and  can  it  manage  all  brands 
of  PCs,  not  just 
their  own?  Are 
all  management 
features  avail¬ 
able  under  Windows  3.1?  Are 
they  free?  In  HP’s  case,  the 
answers  are  all  yes. 


In  addition,  HP  ranked  best 
overall  among  desktop  per¬ 
sonal  PC  users  in  the  1994 
J.D.  Power  and  Associates 
Customer  Satisfaction  Study.1 

So  call  1-800-322-HPPC,  Ext. 
9398,+  for  more  information 
and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
HP  dealer.  We’re  more  network- 
ready  than  anyone. 

TEM  HEWLETT® 
mllrJk  PACKARD 


* Average  U.S.  street  price  for  Pentium®  processor-based  HP  Vectra  XM3  5/75  PC  (pn  D3481A).  Monitor  not  included.  All  HP  Vectra  PCs  come  with  MS-DOS®  6.2  and  MS  Windows  for  Workgroups  3.11  preinstalled, 
U.S.  registered  trademark  and  Windows  is  a  U.S.  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Pentium  and  the  Intel  Inside  logo  are  U.S.  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  +ln  Canada,  call  1-800-387-3867. 


©1995  Hewlett  Packard^Com^pany  ^PPG423  ^ower  anc*  Associates  PC  Customer  Satisfaction  Study.SM  Study  conducted  among  business  users  and  based  on  1,528  user  respondents.  MS-DOS  is  a 
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One  word  sums  up  what  America’s 
leading  hospitals  require  of  a  cabling 
system.  Reliability 

Being  famous  perfectionists,  medical 
professionals  insist  on  the  world’s  most- 
tested  cable  solutions.  Backed  up  by  a 
comprehensive  extended  product  and 
applications  assurance  warranty  For  a 
full  15  years. 


For  the  reassurance  of  a 
15-year  warranty,  top  hospitals 
trust  AI&T  SYSTIMAX® 
Structured  Cabling  Systems. 

You  get  all  of  this  and  more  with 
certified  AT&T  SYSTIMAX®  Structured 
Cabling  Systems  (SCS). 

Created  by  AT&T  and  the  innovators 
of  Bell  Laboratories,  AT&T  SYSTIMAX  SCS 
represents  the  industry’s  most  ambitious 
program  of  world-class  R&D. 

Rigorous  testing  with  other  vendors’ 
equipment  and  applications  ensures 
compatibility 

To  deliver  consistent  excellence,  our 
wholly-owned  manufacturing  facilities  are 
ISO  9001  certified. 

AT&T  offers  a  worldwide  network  of 
resellers  who  are  thoroughly  trained  in  all 
facets  of  cabling  technology,  design  and 
installation. 

Since  AT&T  SYSTIMAX  SCS  is  designed 
to  answer  your  current  needs  and  emerging 
applications,  it’s  virtually  future-proof 

Everything  about  AT&T  SYSTIMAX  SCS 
is  designed  for  long-term  peace  of  mind. 
So  before  you  choose  some  other  cabling 
system,  call  our  specialists  for  a  second 
opinion. 

For  details,  dial  1 800  344-0223,  ext.  5064. 
Outside  the  U.S.,  call  602  233-5895.  Or  visit 
us  at  http://wwwatt.com/nst/ 


AT&T  SYSTIMAX®  SCS 


THE  LAST  CABLING  SYSTEM 
YOU’LL  EVER  NEED 


^  AT&T 
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Total  multi-vendor  chaos  incompatible  protocols  inflexible  systems  inaccessible! 


Now  there's  a  way  to  turn  your  biggest  problem  into  your  biggest  asset.  With  SunSoft.  A  complete  family  of  software  that 
can  integrate  every  single  computer  in  your  company.  And  get  you  any  information,  from  any  system,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  solution  starts  with  the  industry-leading  Solaris™  operating 
environment.  With  Solaris,  you  have  an  open  network  computing 
foundation  for  SPARC™  Intel®  and  soon,  PowerPC"  In  all,  it  runs 
over  10,000  SPARC  programs,  in  addition  to  Windows,  DOS,  and 


©1995  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo.  SunSoft,  the  SunSoft  Logo,  Solaris,  Solstice,  SolarNet,  SunSoft  Workshop,  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  All  SPARC  trademarks  are  used  under  license  and 


Netwo  r  k 


► 


Macintosh®  applications.  Solaris  is  tightly  integrated  with  Solstice™  system  and  network  management  products,  which 
make  controlling  an  enterprise  less  complex  and  more  cost-effective.  Next,  you  can  add  SolarNet™  software,  to  connect, 
administer,  and  integrate  your  PCs  into  the  enterprise.  And  finally,  add  SunSoft  Workshop™  tools,  to  develop  and  deploy 
enterprise-class  applications.  When  you  put  all  these  SunSoft  products  together,  you  end  up 
with  a  network  that's  more  powerful  and  accessible  than  ever.  A  network  that  actually 
becomes  a  computer.  Find  out  more.  1-800-SUNSOFT,  prompt  #1,  or  http://www.sun.com/  the  network  is  the  computer1" 


#  SunSoft 


information  limited  scalability  ends  here. 


are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  SPARC  International,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Products  bearing  SPARC  trademarks  are  based  upon  an  architecture  developed  by  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  other  products  or  services  mentioned  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  SSFAM.1 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


“Know  Thy  Customer.” 

That  simple  business  axiom  can  sometimes 
get  lost  in  translation,  with  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  For  instance,  an  American  appliance 
maker  knew  its  domestic  customers  preferred 
irons  equipped  with  automatic  shut-off  devices. 
But  because  customers  in  Europe  will  buy 
irons  with  manual  shut-off  switches,  it  took 
the  American  manufacturer  awhile  to  persuade 
its  European  product  designers  to  make  the 
product  to  American  specifications. 

Different  corporate  cultures,  organizational 
styles  and  business  practices  are  facts  of  life 
for  U.S.  executives  who  work  for  foreign  cor¬ 
porations.  As  Senior  Writer  Anne  Stuart 
points  out  in  “Long-Distance  Relationships,”  which  begins  on  Page 
37,  IS  executives  in  foreign-owned  corporations  have  two  specific 
challenges.  The  first  is  to  provide  IT  support  for  U.S.  business  de¬ 
mands  that  may  be,  literally,  foreign  to  the  parent  corporation’s  expe¬ 
rience.  The  second  is  to  satisfy  business  and  technology  demands 
from  bosses  both  here  and  abroad. 

Building  a  collaborative  work  environment — whether  between 
American  workers  or  their  foreign  counterparts — requires  some 
interpersonal  skills  that  CIOs  may  not  be  accustomed  to  using.  As 
one  consultant  remarked:  “You  need  to  work  on  the  soft  side  to  get 
the  hard  results.” 

The  soft  side — the  social  dynamics  of  building  trust,  understanding 
different  personality  types  and  benefiting  from  differences — is  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  many  IS  executives.  Team  building  and  learning  to  work  on 
a  team  are  particularly  challenging.  In  her  feature  on  the  psychology  of 
IT,  Senior  Writer  Carol  Hildebrand  describes  how  team-building 
efforts  at  Hewlett-Packard’s  North  American  distribution  organization, 
Coming’s  technology  services  group  and  Armstrong  World  Industries’ 
IT  group  are  boosting  the  success  of  team-led  projects.  (Please  see 
“I’m  OK,  You’re  Really  Weird,”  which  starts  on  Page  86.) 

A  gleam  in  the  eye  of  network  experts  since  the  mid-1980s,  asyn¬ 
chronous  transfer  mode  (ATM)  technology  has  captured  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  telecommunications  planners.  ATM  is  ideal  for  a  wide  range  of 
high-speed  traffic  on  digital  networks  and  has  the  potential  to  carry 
voice,  data  and  video  simultaneously.  Until  quite  recently,  though, 
ATM  networks  were  costly  and  unproven.  Now,  reports  Senior  Writer 
E.B.  Baatz,  the  business  case  for  ATM  is  growing  steadily  stronger. 
(See  “The  Switch  Is  On,”  beginning  on  Page  46.)  Prices  have  dropped 
dramatically  (by  as  much  as  50  percent  a  year),  while  the  demand  for 
bandwidth-hungry  client/server  applications  is  fueling  the  market  for 
ATM  products. 

CIOs  charged  with  planning,  building  or  rebuilding  a  high-speed 
communications  infrastructure  that  will  satisfy  growing  business 
needs  into  the  next  century  should  think  seriously  about  boarding  the 
ATM  bandwagon. 
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PHOTO  BY  WEBB  CHAPPELL 


Q:  As  a  senior  manager,  do  you  ever  think  about 
your  computers’  data  storage? 


A:  No. 


Q:  It  doesn’t  hold  the  least  bit  of  interest  for  you? 


A :  Not  really 


Q:  Ever  ask  your  MIS  people  to  explain  the 
latest  trends  in  storage? 


A :  Never. 


Q:  Did  you  know  your  competitors  could 
be  using  data  storage  to  eat  your  lunch? 


A :  What?  Data  what? 


There’s  a  storm  of  information  now  moving  through 
your  company.  You  can  either  be  buried  by  it,  or  you  can 
use  it  to  bury  your  competitors.  With  EMC  storage,  critical 
information  moves  from  storage  to  your  employees  and 
customers  faster  than  any  other  system,  letting 
you  generate  profits  faster  and  even  extend  the 
value  of  your  existing  computer  investment. 


All  while  storing  and  protecting  your  information 
in  one  central  location.  At  EMC,  we  bring  best-of-breed 
storage  solutions  to  market  before  anyone  else.  It’s  all  we 
do.  Please  call  1-800-424-EMC2  ext.  134  to  discover  more 
reasons  why  EMC  storage  is  the  best  way  to 
serve  up  your  information.  Not  to  mention 
your  competition. 


I  «r  .  1 

ii  /,'tisi  Enough  Information 
J  ( y  About  Data  Storage 
I  lb  Make  You  Dangerous.  1 


Call  us  for  a  free  brochure  on  how  your  company  can  get  more  out  of  storage. 


OUTPERFORM  THE  COMPETITION  BY 


A  FACTOR  OF  EMC 


2 


THE  STORAGE  ARCHITECTS 


EMC2  and  THE  STORAGE  ARCHITECTS  are  registered  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation.  © 1995  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Outside  North  America  call  (508)  435-1000  Ext.  8193. 


©  1995  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  Solstice,  Solstice  AutoClient  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  SLST.  2 


Solstice  lets  you  control  Network 
without  leaving  your  desk. 


BNow  you  can  have  all  the  benefits  of  distributed  computing,  along  with  all  the  advantages  of  centralized  control. 

And  save  huge  amounts  of  administration  time  and  money  in  the  process.  Because  our  Solstice™ AutoClient™ 
solution  eliminates  almost  all  individual  desktop  administration.  And  puts  desktop  management  on  the  server, 
where  it  belongs.  You  load  the  operating  system  and  software  only  once,  and  desktops  access  it  as  needed. 


You  maintain  and  troubleshoot  from  one  location.  You  eliminate  desktop  backups  and  data  restoration. 


And  Solstice  AutoClient 


reduces  network  traffic  so  dramatically  that  each  server  can  handle  up  to  three  times  more  clients. 
Without  sacrificing  desktop  performance.  And  those  are  just  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  only 
Solstice  gives  you.  To  know  more,  contact  us  at  http://www.sun.com/  or  1-800-SUNSOFT  prompt  #1. 


THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER" 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“For  anyone  who  has  to  get  their  communica¬ 
tions  infrastructure  set  now  for  growth  over 
the  next  five  to  10  years,  the  question  is  not 
when  to  do  ATM.  It  is  simply  how  to  do  it.  ” 

-Rick  Stevens 
Director,  Math  and  Computer 
Sciences  Division 
Argonne  National  Laboratory 

What  does  “ATM”  mean  to  you?  For  the  aver¬ 
age  Joe,  the  term  would,  until  very  recently, 
call  to  mind  those  banking  devices  that  virtu¬ 
ally  spit  money  at  you  and  always  seem  to 
malfunction  when  you  really  need  them  most. 
But  in  the  mid-1990s,  ATM  means  some¬ 
thing  wholly  different  from  an  automatic  teller  machine — although  it 
may,  in  the  long  run,  throw  some  money  your  way.  What  I’m  referring 
to  is  asynchronous  transfer  mode,  a  way  of  designing  data  packets 
that  is  particularly  suited  to  audio  and  video  information  as  well  as 
text.  In  a  nutshell,  ATM  can  revolutionize  networking  because  of  its 
ability  to  move  information  seamlessly  at  an  utterly  remarkable 
speed.  Yet  because  ATM  also  carries  many  risks  and  high  costs,  few 
IT  executives  in  the  past  decade  have  felt  that  the  uncertain  ends  jus¬ 
tify  the  means. 

Yet,  as  always,  a  few  courageous  forerunners  can  help  turn  the  tide 
of  the  masses.  “The  Switch  Is  On,”  found  on  Page  46,  relates  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  those  organizations  that  assumed  a  position  of  leadership 
in  the  ATM  conversion  even  before  this  technology  began  to  accrue  a 
positive  climate  of  opinion. 

I  hope  that  you  will  seize  on  this  chance  to  absorb  solutions-orient- 
ed  information  about  this  most  vital  of  topics. 


Telecom  Fever 

is  there  a  role  for  IS  in  managing 
the  mergers  and  alliances  in  the 
changing  telecommunications  in¬ 
dustry?  CIO  takes  an  inside  look 
at  the  deals  that  promise  to  bring 
a  spectrum  of  leading-edge  com¬ 
munications  technologies  into 
both  homes  and  businesses. 


Satisfying  IT 
Customers 

IS  groups  looking  to  monitor  and 
measure  end-user  satisfaction  of¬ 
ten  go  beyond  the  traditional  ap¬ 
proaches  such  as  employee  sur¬ 
veys.  Instead  of  tracking  the 
number  of  phone  calls  to  an  inter¬ 
nal  help  desk,  for  example,  they 
focus  on  treating  internal  end 
users  as  they  would  their  external 
customers. 


First  Port  of  Call 

The  first  in  a  series  of  European 
Spotlights,  these  mini  profiles  of 
European  companies  and  their 
CIOs  shed  light  on  some  issues 
common  to  European  businesses 
and  companies  that  want  to  play  in 
the  global  market. 


PS.  We  are  now  taking  reservations  for  the  next  Perspectives  confer¬ 
ence,  “The  Psychology  of  IT:  The  CIO’s  New  Mind  Set,”  to  be  held 
Oct.  15-18,  1995,  at  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  Resort  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
To  reserve  your  space,  or  for  more  information,  please  call  800 
366-0246  or  refer  to  our  Web  site — http://www.cio.com/conferences/ 
perspectiv.html. 


MIS  in  Vietnam 

Many  companies  are  eager  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  presence  in  Vietnam’s 
emerging  market.  But  how  will  IT 
and  telecom  issues  fare  in  a  big 
community  whose  potential  is  un¬ 
tapped  and  whose  infrastructure  is 
undeveloped? 
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There  are  no  transaction  police 


Fortunately,  you  don’t  need  them. 


There’s  no  cause  for  alarm.  Your  transactions  are 
secure,  and  always  will  be  now  that  CICS™  is  available 
for  client/server  environments. 

You’ll  still  get  all  of  the  same  transaction 
processing  capabilities  with  the  rock-solid 
performance  that  many  of  the  world’s  leading 
companies  rely  on  for  their  most  critical  data 
Only  now,  these  tools 
will  be  working  even  harder 
in  client/server  on  DOS,  UNIX®  Windows®  OS/400®  OS/2 
and  MVS/ESA?  As  well  as  databases  including  SYBASE! 
Informix,5  ORACLE/  and  of  course,  DB2: 

And  let’s  not  forget  the  latest  user-oriented  services 
like  the  Internet  and  Lotus  Notes.®  CICS  manages  and 


Can  your  s  of  tw  a  r  e  do  this? 


protects  entire  business  transactions,  containing  multiple 
data  requests,  throughout  all  of  these  systems. 

It  removes  yet  another  level  of  complexity 
by  letting  you  develop  multiplatform  apps  with 
a  single  programming  interface.  All  of  which 
will  eliminate  those  awkward  compromises  in 
your  business  network  design. 

To  protect  and  safeguard  all  of 
your  date  today,  give  us  a  call  at 
1  800  IBM-3333,  ext.  DA  106.  Or  visit  our  site  on  the  web 
at  http://www.raleigh.ihm.com/netad.html  for  more  details. 

You’ve  got  nothing  to  — ~  .  — - 

lose  if  you  do.  And  quite  a  2EL2EZEJE1F  EL 

bit  to  lose  if  you  don’t.  Solutions  for  a  small  planet™ 


In  Canada,  call  1  800  CALL-IBM,  ext.  219.  The  IBM  home  page  is  located  at  hltp://www.ibm.com.  IBM,  DB2,  OS/400  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  CICS.  MVS/ESA  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  are  trademarks 
ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  All  other  company  and/or  producl  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ol  Iheir  respective  companies.  ©  1995  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


VIRTUAL  REALITY 

The 

Caveman 

Cometh 

Throughout  civilization, 
all  the  greatest  technolo 
gies  were  tested  in 
caves.  First  fire,  then 
the  wheel  and  now 
ATM  networks.  In 
this  case,  the  cave  is 
a  virtual  reality  theater  in 
which  researchers  at  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory  in 
Argonne,  Ill.,  are  exploring 
the  science  of  molecular 
drug  design  and  discovering 
new  ways  of  casting  aircraft 
parts  in  simulated  iron 
foundries.  Furthermore, 
these  cavemen  (and  women) 
of  the  20th  century  are  using 
sophisticated  super¬ 
computers  and  one  of 
the  world’s  fastest, 
most  advanced  communi¬ 
cations  networks.  (See  relat¬ 
ed  story,  Page  46.) 

Argonne’s  Cave  Automat¬ 
ic  Virtual  Environment 
(CAVE)  is  a  three-dimen¬ 
sional  virtual  reality  machine 
that  lets  scientists  literally 
surround  themselves  with 
complex  chemical,  industrial 


and  medical  data.  Re¬ 
searchers  don  stereoscopic 
glasses  and  enter  the  10-foot 
square,  steel-framed  and 
projection-screen-draped 
laboratory  to  interact  with 
their  experiments. 

A  scientist,  for  example, 
might  use  CAVE  to  enter  the 
core  of  a  simulated  nuclear 
reactor  to  test  new  tech¬ 
niques  for  controlling  robots 


remotely.  Another  re¬ 
searcher,  collaborating  with 
Surface  Finishing  Inc.  of 
Burbank,  Calif.,  simulates 
the  grinding  of  a  block  and 
wheel  to  observe  how  tem¬ 
perature  and  stress  affect 


Not  Just  Your  Type 

Understanding  personality  types  can  boost  productivity 
on  cross-functional  teams.  (See  related  story,  Page  86.) 
To  find  out  more,  check  out  these  Web  sites: 

http://www.  brad.  ac.  uk/~mdavarle/personality.  htrnl 

http://sunsite.unc.  edu:80/personality/keirsey.html 

http:// galaxy,  einet.  net./galaxy/Social-Sciences/ 

Psychology,  html 


material  properties.  Cater¬ 
pillar  Inc.  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  is  al¬ 
so  working  with  Argonne  to 
study  ways  to  improve  metal 
casting  processes. 

By  using  a  wand  that  func¬ 
tions  much  like  a  video-game 
joystick  and  stereoscopic 
glasses  connected  to  Ar¬ 
gonne’s  IBM  SP2  Powerpar- 
allel  System,  a  16-processor 
supercomputer,  scientists 
can  perform  thousands  of 
calculations  involved  in  each 
step  of  the  simula¬ 
tion  in  real-time. 
Massive  amounts 
of  imaging  data 
are  relayed  10  to 
20  times  per  sec¬ 
ond  from  the  IBM 
computer  over  Net¬ 
work  Systems  Corp.’s 
high-performance  parallel 
interface  (HPPI)  switch  to 
Silicon  Graphics  Inc.’s  Onyx 
system,  which  renders  the 
images  on  the  walls  of  the 
CAVE. 

Hg^,  But  the  tradi¬ 
tional  HPPI  link 
hasn’t  been  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  CAVE 
system.  The  problem  isn’t 
bandwidth.  “The  issue  for  us 
is  one  of  latency,”  says  Timo¬ 
thy  C.  Kuhfuss,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  Argonne’s  Elec¬ 
tronics  and  Computing 
Technologies  Division.  So  in 
1994,  CAVE  workers  also  in¬ 
stalled  a  Fore  Systems  Inc. 
ASX-200  asynchronous 
transfer  mode  (ATM)  switch 
to  help  speed  the  transfer  of 
data  from  CAVE  to  the  IBM 
computer  and  back  again. 

Now,  Kuhfuss  is  spear¬ 
heading  an  unusual  experi¬ 
ment  to  connect  the  virtual 
environments  and  super¬ 
computers  at  laboratories 
around  the  country  via  ATM 


That  Was  Then, 
This  Is  Now 

ATM  “is  a  type  of  fast 
packet-switching  trans¬ 
mission  that  will  be  the 

V.  \v  ‘  ,  : 

basis  for  most  network 
communications  by 
1997,”  predicts  Peter 
G.W.  Keen  in  the  updated 
Every  Manager’s  Guide  to 
Information  Technology 
(Harvard  Business  School 

•  '-.-ypS'iz  ;  ■  N* 

Press,  1995).  My,  how 
times  have  changed,  in 

-  L  .V-  ■■  ■■■  ..  V. 

the  1991  edition,  the 
entry  for  ATM  read  sim- 
ply,  “See  Automated 
Teller  Machine."  (See 

related  story,  Page  46.) 

■  .  - 

networks.  The  experiment, 
dubbed  I-WAY-for  Informa¬ 
tion  Wide  Area  Year-is  a 
collaborative  effort  among 
hundreds  of  companies,  labs, 
carriers  and  ATM  equipment 
vendors.  Their  goal:  to 
create  a  national  ATM  back¬ 
bone.  “Anyone  who  has  an 
R&D  arm  has  a  finger  in 
this,”  says  Kuhfuss. 

The  year-long  wide-area 
ATM  experiment  will  culmi¬ 
nate  in  a  demonstration  at 
the  Supercomputing  ’95  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Diego  Dec.  4 
to  8,  when  folks  will  get  to 
enter  Argonne’s  CAVE,  lo¬ 
cated  thousands  of  miles 
away.  For  more  information 
on  Supercomputing  ’95,  visit 
http://sc95.sdsc.edu  on  the 
Web  or  call  800  NII-SC95. 

-E.B.  Baatz 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TRAVIS  FOSTER 


FOCUS  REPORTER 

The  Standard  for  Enterprise  Wide  Reporting 


Portable,  Scalable  and  Consistent. 


□  Send  me  information  about 

FOCUS  Reporter  for  Windows. 

□  Send  me  a  FREE  DEMO  DISKETTE. 

□  Send  me  information  about  FOCUS  for  Reporting 
in  these  environments: 

□  AS/400  □  Windows  O  Hewlett-Packard 

□  OS/2  □  DIGITAL  VAX/VMS  □  Tandem 

□  UNIX  □  Digital  Alpha  □  IBM  MVS.VM/CMS 

□  I  can’t  wait.  Please  call  me. 

□  My  company  uses  the  following  databases: 


I’m  planning  to  purchase  a  reporting  tool  in: 

Q  1-3  mos.  O  3-6  mos.  Q  6-12  mos. 


NAME 

TITLE/DEPT. 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

(  ) 

TELEPHONE 


Information 

Builders 


CALL  800-969-INF0 


All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders.  FOCUS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders.  Inc. 


In  Canada  call  416-364-2760 


CIO  I09S 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  1 305  NEW  YORK,  NY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


ATTN:  Product  Information  Center 

Information  Builders 

P.O.  Box  1461 

New  York,  NY  10117-1484 


in 


Inn 


.11. 1. .11. .1. .lull 


V  yen,  mayDe  tne  doss  reaiiy  aian  i  get  your  report,  out  cnances  are,  its  sitting 
on  his  desk  under  a  mountain  of  memos,  letters,  and  other  paperwork.  Why? 
Because  you  may  be  using  the  latest  hardware  and  software  tools  to  create 
your  reports,  but  you’re  still  distributing  reports  the  way  people  did  a  hundred 
years  ago... hard  copy, interoffice  mail. There’s  got  to  be  a  better  way... 

FOCUS  INTRODUCES  REPORT  SERVER  FOR  WORKGROUPS 

FOCUS  makes  it  simple  to  create  even  the  most  comprehensive  reports. 
And  now  we’ve  made  report  distribution  simple,  as  well.  How?  By  adding  a  sensational 
report  server  so  you  can  automatically  distribute  your  reports  to  anyone  on 
your  network,  using  today’s  most  popular  E-Mail  systems.  FOCUS  Report 
Server  for  Workgroups  lets  you  predefine  distribution  schedules  and  rules... 
“All  reports  that  show  below-quota  sales  performance  go  to  appropriate  regional 
managers  every  Tuesday  at  9  AM.”  You  can  even  “burst  reports”  so  specific 
managers  receive  only  the  parts  of  a  report  that  are  relevant  to  their  job  function. 


en  i  CKTKiaE  KEirum  ircu  sia  i  cna  wi  i  nuu  i  c^ual 

FOCUS  Report  Server  for  Workgroups  is  just  one  more  reason  why  the 
FOCUS  family  of  desktop  products  are  unequaled  for  true  enterprise-level 
reporting  and  decision  support. . .  but  it’s  just  the  beginning.  FOCUS  allows  even 
novice  users  to  create  sophisticated  reports  with  multiple  subtotals  in  year-to-year 
comparisons,  rankings, “what  if”  scenarios,  one-pass  “if-then”  calculations,  conditional 
fields,  you  name  it.  FOCUS  offers  direct  interfaces  to  all  popular  server  databases. 
And  with  our  advanced  middleware  technology,  you  can  access  and  join  files 
located  in  virtually  any  database  using  your  choice  of  communications  protocols. 
No  other  reporting  tool  provides  a  better  front-end  to  your  data  warehouse. 

TAKEAFREETEST  DRIVE! 

Take  FOCUS  for  a  FREE  test  drive.  For  more  information,  a  free  demo 
disk  or  60-day  free  trial  of  FOCUS  Reporter  for  Windows,  contact  your  local 
Information  Builders  sales  office  or  call  1-800-969-INFO. 


Information 

Builders 


CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  Call  416-364-2760 

1  FOCUS 


FOCUS  is  a  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  NY.  NY  2  1 2-736-4433  E-mail:  info@ibi.com  WWW:  http://www.ibi.com 


TRENDLINES 


ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

What  Goes 
Up... 

It’s  the  economy,  stupid. 

So  goes  the  famous  re¬ 
frain  from  Bill  Clinton’s 
1992  presidential  campaign. 
And  it’s  becoming  the  theme 
song  in  the  average  CIO’s  of¬ 
fice  nowadays,  too. 

The  good  ol’  days  when  IS 
executives  could  blithely  ig¬ 
nore  the  economic  forecast¬ 
ers  have  gone  for  good,  say 
senior  IS  executives  inter¬ 
viewed  by  CIO  magazine  in  a 
recent  straw  poll.  “In  today’s 


business  climate,  every  ex¬ 
ecutive,  even  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  executive, 
must  keep  a  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  economy,”  says 
Dan  McNicholl,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems 
for  Whirlpool  Corp.  in  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor,  Mich.  “So  I  keep 
track  of  the  numbers  that 
the  Association  of  House¬ 
hold  Appliance  Manufactur¬ 
ers  publishes  monthly,  as 
well  as  what  the  business 
people  at  my  company  are 
forecasting.” 

Now,  the  biggest  question 
mark  on  the  economic  hori¬ 
zon  is  the  possibility  of  a  re¬ 
cession.  “We  have  the 
sneaking  suspicion  that  the 


chemical  industry  is  at  the 
top  of  its  business  cycle,” 
says  Robert  M.  Rubin,  vice 
president  of  IS  for  Elf 
Atochem  North  America 
Inc.,  a  $1.6  billion  chemical 
company  in  Philadelphia.  In¬ 
deed,  according  to  Blue  Chip 
Economic  Indicators,  a  poll 
of  52  economists  conducted 
by  Eggert  Economic  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  of  Sedona,  Ariz., 
the  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP)  of  the  economy  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  2.4  percent 
after  adjusting  for  inflation  in 
1996,  on  the  heels  of  an  ex¬ 
pected  2.9  percent  gain  in 
1995.  For  IS  departments, 
the  implications  of  slower 
economic  growth  ahead  are 
many. 

Rubin,  for  example,  is  de¬ 
laying  purchasing  Windows 
95  because  he  doesn’t  see 
the  economic  justification  for 
converting  yet  to  a  32-bit  op¬ 
erating  environment.  A 
weaker  economic  forecast 
simply  adds  to  his  reasons  to 
wait  on  Windows  95,  he  ex¬ 
plains.  During  the  Bush-era 
recession  in  1990-91,  Rubin 
says  he  froze  new  hiring  in 
his  IS  department  long  be¬ 
fore  his  company  decided  to 
implement  a  freeze.  “Read¬ 
ing  business  publications 


like  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Forbes  and  Fortune  as  well  as 
talking  with  my  business 
partners  about  the  economic 
outlook  meant  I  was  ready,” 
says  Rubin. 

It’s  easy  to  forget  what  the 
macro  economy  might  be  do¬ 
ing  these  days,  however. 
“Sales  of  computers  are  at 
their  highest  level  ever,  so 
there  is  an  enormous  sense 
of  euphoria  in  the  high-tech 
industry  today,”  says  Paul 
Strassmann,  president  of 
Strassman  Inc.,  a  consultan¬ 
cy  in  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
and  former  CIO  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  But 
CIOs  would  be  well  advised 
to  have  their  contingency 
plans  ready  for  slower 
economic  growth.  “Operat¬ 
ing  costs  of  most  IS  depart¬ 
ments  are  way  up,”  says 
Strassmann.  “So  a  recession 
would  have  a  very  serious 
hit  on  modernization 
budgets.” 

While  not  many  econo¬ 
mists  in  the  Blue  Chip  panel 
are  talking  recession,  a  good 
handful,  including  econo¬ 
mists  from  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Bank  of  America  and 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  as 
well  as  Eggert  himself  are 
calling  for  overall  economic 


Say  It  With  Silicon 

You’re  pretty  sure  that  red  roses  mean  love.  But  does  send¬ 
ing  a  dozen  yellow  long-stems  signal  a  passionate  crush  or 
is  it  just  a  polite  way  of  avoiding  the  unpleasant  “Look  you’re 
nice  enough,  but  let’s  be  friends”  conversation?  According  to  a 

recent  article  in  The  New 
York  Times,  decoding 
the  language  of  flow¬ 
ers  soon  will  re¬ 
quire  much  less 
guessing,  thanks  to 
Geoffrey  Stern,  a 
Manhattan  marketing 
specialist  who  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  way  to  send  a  voice 
message  along  with  a  bouquet.  The 
sender  dials  a  toll-free  number  to  record  a  private  message;  the 
florist  then  downloads  the  greeting  onto  a  voice  chip  embedded 
in  a  card  that’s  delivered  with  the  flowers.  The  technology,  which 
was  patented  by  New  York’s  Starbro  Communications,  lets 
senders  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  sharing  their  innermost 
feelings  with  telephone  operators.  And  while  flowers  fade,  the 
message  can  be  replayed  more  than  100  times  on  a  single  bat¬ 
tery — and  doesn’t  need  water.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARY  ANNE  LLOYD;  CHART  BY  MICHAEL  SIGGINS 


For  Issues  This  Challenging, 
There's  Only  One  Answer. 


The  SAS  System. 


DATA  WAREHOUSING 


SAS  Institute  is  the  only  software  provider  of  end-to- 
end  data  warehousing  solutions  that  enable  you  to 
leverage  your  investment  in  existing  relational  technology.  Decision  makers  can  access 
data  from  far-flung  data  repositories,  and  then  transform  that  data  into  meaningful 
information. .  .without  dragging  down  the  performance  of  your  operational  systems. 


We  believe  there’s  more  to 
EIS  than  fancy  front- ends 
alone.  Take  advantage  of  the 
SAS  System’s  menu-driven,  object-oriented, 
and  scalable  toolset  to  build  customized 
enterprise  information  systems  that  tap 
directly  into  your  vast  information  reser¬ 
voir.  .  .and  that  make  full  use  of  the  latest 
reporting  and  graphical  capabilities. 


E  I  S 


Knowledge  workers  need  access  to 
relevant  data  in  a  timely  fashion. 
On-Line  Analytical  Processing  with 

the  SAS  System  is 
ideal  for  putting 
decision  makers 
in  touch  with  the  data  they  need. . . 
and  for  slicing  and  dicing  that  data 
to  identify  trends  and  exceptions. 


OLAP 


President  and  CEO  James  H.  Goodnight 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-4444 
URL:  http://www.sas.com/ 
In  Canada:  1-800-363-8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Copyright  ©  1995  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


To  receive  a  SAS  System  Executive  Summary,  give 
us  a  call  or  send  us  E-mail  at  cio@sas.sas.com 


©1995  Hewlett-Packard  Company.  GSY9502 


TRENDLINES 


growth  to  sink  to  2  percent 
or  less  next  year,  “We  have 
to  be  very  conscious  of  what 
is  going  on  in  our  market¬ 
place  because  these  forecasts 
affect  our  operations  budgets 
and  our  recruiting  plans,” 
says  Peter  Daboul,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.’s  senior  vice 
president  of  Information  Sys¬ 


tems  Services  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  And  for  IS  executives, 
managing  down  expenses — 
recession  or  no — is  the  name 
of  the  game. 

For  more  information 
about  Eggert  Economic  En¬ 
terprises’  Blue  Chip  Eco¬ 
nomic  Indicators  report,  call 
602  282-4882. 

-E.B.  Baatz 


Banishing 

Mail-Room 

Disgruntlement 

tarting  in  the  mail  room 
these  days  may  be  better 
training  than  you’d  think 
O'ust  ask  Michael  Ovitz).  Pri¬ 
oritizing  and  delivering  hun¬ 
dreds  of  packages  and  ex¬ 
press  shipments — all 


A  Bird  in  the  Database 

Any  fisherman  worth  his  salt  embellishes 
upon  the  account  of  his  catch  with  each 
telling.  Likewise,  the  sooner  you  ask  a  hunter 
how  many  birds  he  bagged  on  his  last  hunt, 
the  more  likely  you’ll  get  an  accurate  answer. 
Although  in  the  past,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  had  to  rely  on  post-season  surveys 
of  hunters,  a  federal  mandate  to  collect  bird 
hunters’  addresses  from  states  within  30 

days  of  license 

S* 


purchase  will 
help  the  government 
do  a  better  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  tabs  on  bird 
harvest  statistics. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  greater  speed,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Maine,  Colorado  and  California  plan  to 
employ  scanning  technology. 

When  the  Migratory  Bird  Harvest  Information 
program  begins  in  Tennessee  this  March, 
hunters  purchasing  licenses  will  have  to  fill  out 
a  survey  card  at  the  point  of  sale,  whether  it’s 
a  mom-and-pop  bait  shop  or  a  Wal-Mart.  These 
agents  will  mail  the  cards  to  the  Tennessee 
Wildlife  Resources  Agency,  which  in  turn  must 
forward  the  data  to  the  federal  government. 


is  Worth  Two  in  the  Bush 

Originally,  states  were  to  be  given  just  10 
days  after  a  hunter  bought  a  license  to  furnish 
the  information  to  the  feds.  Recognizing  that 
the  traditional  system  of  entering  hand-printed 
survey  data  into  a  database  wouldn’t  fly,  the 
Tennessee  Wildlife  Resources  Agency  decided 
to  automate  the  process  using  an  Intelligent 
Forms  Processing  System  (IFPS)  from  Wheb 
Systems  Inc.  of  San  Diego.  “Scanning  a  docu¬ 
ment  is  much  faster  and  more  efficient  than 
data  entry,”  says  Loy  Fulford,  director  of  IS 

management  for  the  agency.  “It  was  the 
only  way  I  could  halfway  hope  to 
comply  [with  the  10-day  re¬ 
quirement].’’  Though  the 
,<V3  deadline  has  since 
3*  been  extended  to  30 

•  V  _ 

^  days,  Fulford  ex- 

pects  IFPS’s  char¬ 
acter  recognition  technology  will  help  stream¬ 
line  processing  of  the  150,000  to  200,000 
migratory  bird-hunting  licenses  the  agency 
handles  each  year. 

Edward  Warr,  a  wildlife  biologist  at  the  agen¬ 
cy,  looks  forward  to  collecting  better  informa¬ 
tion  on  populations  of  migratory  birds  such  as 
morning  doves,  woodcocks  and  snipes — and 
those  who  hunt  them.  “Not  a  lot  of  people  out 
there  [hunt  snipes],”  he  says.  “But  we’ll  be 
able  to  ID  them  with  the  survey.”  ■■ 


arriving  in  a  two-  to  three- 
hour  window — on  top  of  han¬ 
dling  incoming  U.S.  mail  is 
hardly  a  stress-free  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  corporate  world. 
In  fact,  Fortune  500  compa¬ 
nies  spend  4.4  hours  each 
day — more  than  two  months 
a  year — sorting  and  deliver¬ 
ing  incoming  mail,  according 
to  a  1994  Gallup  study. 

Now  that  carriers  are 
promising  earlier  and  earlier 
deliveries  and  companies  are 
demanding  accurate  records 
management,  instant  track¬ 
ing  and  enhanced  security, 
the  job  of  mail  clerk  is  get¬ 
ting  even  tougher.  To  help 
the  frazzled  mail-room  staff, 
Pitney  Bowes  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  Arrival,  an  IBM-com¬ 
patible  hardware/software 
package  that  manages  and 
automates  the  internal  rout¬ 
ing,  tracking  and  recording  of 
critical  mail  and  express 
shipments.  The  company 
claims  that  the  software  not 
only  ensures  error-free 
recording  of  all  incoming 
mail  and  packages  but  also 
facilitates  speedier  delivery. 

Arrival’s  hand-held  data 
collectors  let  delivery  per¬ 
sonnel  scan  the  package  ID 
and  record  the  recipient’s 
name  for  each  arriving  pack¬ 
age;  later  they  can  scan  the 
recipient’s  bar-coded  ID 
badge  when  the  package  is 
delivered.  Once  deliveries 
are  made,  the  data  is  upload¬ 
ed  to  the  system  for  easy 
tracking  and  instant  verifica¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  offering 
configurable  prompts  and  an 
online  help  menu,  Arrival 
lets  mail-room  staff  place  an 
“alert”  and  special  delivery 
instructions  in  the  system 
for  an  expected  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  shipment.  When  the 
package  arrives,  the  system 
flags  it  as  an  urgent  delivery. 

For  more  information,  call 
Pitney  Bowes  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  at  203  356-5000.  H 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TRAVIS  FOSTER 


TO  FIND  SOME  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
MOST  POWERFUL  SOFTWARE, 
LOOK  NO  FURTHER. 


When  it  comes  to  developing  and  deploying  enterprise-class,  client/server  applications, 
PROGRESS  is  the  proven  leader.  And  now,  there’s  a  way  to  make  sure  PROGRESS -based 
applications  are  driving  your  business.  The  POWERED  By  PROGRESS  logo.  Look  for  it 
on  over  2,000  packaged  applications  currently  based  in  PROGRESS,  and  on  PROGRESS 
development  tools  that  let  you  build  your  own  enterprise-class,  client/server  applica¬ 
tions.  For  additional  information,  give  us  a  call  at  1-800-989-3773  ext.  279,  or  simply 


visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.progress.com. 


PROGRESS 

SOFTWARE 


©1995  Progress  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Progress  Software  Corporation.  Powered  By  Progress  and  Powered  By  PROGRESS  logotype  are  trademarks  of  Progress  Software  Corporation. 


TRENDLINES 


Networking  on  the  Network 

In  the  1980s,  the  advent  of  the  PC  and  laser  printer  heralded 
the  arrival  of  a  new  era  in  job  hunting.  No  longer  did  updating 
your  resume  entail  several  excruciating  hours  of  typing  ever  so 
carefully  on  a  crotchety  Smith  Corona.  Now  a  new  resume  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  World  Wide  Web  promises  to  simplify  even  further 
the  process  of  selling  yourself  to  prospective  employers. 

Resume  Builder  from  Resumix  Inc.,  a  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.-based  provider  of  HR  management 
software  and  services,  lets  job  seek¬ 
ers  generate  resumes  online  that 
are  optimized  for  electronic  re¬ 
sume  processing.  Resumes 
created  using  the  free  Resume 
Builder  service  may  be  posted 
against  job  openings  on  the 
Web  site  of  CareerMosaic,  an 
online  job  broker,  or  sent  to 
companies  that  use  Resumix’s  elec¬ 
tronic  resume-processing  system.  The 
Resumix  system,  which  lets  companies 
electronically  scan  resumes  or  receive  them  directly 
via  Internet  e-mail,  extracts  relevant  qualification  information 
and  automatically  matches  qualified  candidates  to  open  posi¬ 
tions.  Resume  Builder  helps  users  format  their  resumes  to  be 
more  easily  “read”  electronically  and  helps  maximize  the  num¬ 
ber  of  matches  between  job  requirements  and  a  candidate’s 
skills,  education  and  work  experience. 

“Conventional  paper  resumes  challenge  job  seekers  to  con¬ 
solidate  qualifications  to  one  or  two  pages,”  says  Resumix  Pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO  Stephen  Ciesinski.  “Resume  scanning  and  pro¬ 
cessing  systems  place  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  detail  in  a 
resume,  so  candidates  may  present  a  much  more  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  skills  and  abilities.” 

Those  who  would  be  employed  can  access  Resume  Builder 
through  the  Resumix  Web  site  (http://www.resumix.com/) .  Job 
seekers  may  print  hard  copies  of  the  resumes  they  construct  or 
save  them  as  electronic  text  files.  The  Web  site  also  offers  hints 
on  preparing  effective  resumes  for  electronic  scanning  and  pro¬ 
cessing  systems. 


EVENTS 


Power  '95:  The  Third 
International  Conference 
on  Power  Requirements  for 
Mobile  Computing  and 
Wireless  Communications 
Oct.  16-18 

Santa  Clara  Westin  Hotel  & 
Convention  Center,  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. 

BIS  Strategic  Decisions  and 
Arthur  D.  Little  Inc. 
800874-9980 

The  conference  will  focus 
on  technical  and  market¬ 
ing  issues  surrounding 
power  requirements  for 
portable  computing  and 
wireless  communications. 
Management  techniques 
as  they  relate  to  PCMCIA, 
displays,  storage  systems 
and  Windows  95  will  also 
be  discussed.  Other 
sessions  include  market 
dynamics;  end-user 
requirements;  and  envi¬ 
ronmental,  regulatory  and 
safety  considerations. 
Registration:  $895 

Business-to-Business 
Marketing  on  the  Internet 

Oct.  18  &  19 
Hyatt  Regency  Chicago 
International  Quality  & 
Productivity  Center,  Marketing 
Advisory  Council 
800  882-8684 

Representatives  from  top 
American  corporations 
will  present  case  studies 
of  their  companies’ 
winning  strategies  for 
marketing  on  the  Internet 
Registration:  $1,195 

Enterprise  Management 
Summit  '95 

Oct.  23-27 

Dallas  InfoMart,  Dallas 
Action  Motivation  Inc. 
800340-2111 

This  conference  and  exhi¬ 
bition  covers  asset 
management,  software 


distribution  and  configura¬ 
tion,  help  desks,  distribut¬ 
ed  applications  and 
databases,  networks, 
security  and  the  Internet. 
For  an  additional  fee, 
participants  can  also  regis¬ 
ter  for  intensive  full-  or 
half-day  tutorials  on  indi¬ 
vidual  topics.  Registration: 
$295-$795 

Systems  Support  Expo 

Oct.  25-27 

Moscone  Convention  Center, 
San  Francisco 
Service  News/United 
Publications  Inc. 

207846-0600 

This  event  offers  support 
solutions  and  professional 
services  for  network 
support,  help  desk  and 
hardware  maintenance 
professionals.  Included  are 
both  internal  and  external 
support  strategies. 
Registration:  $395-$595 

Managing  the  Privacy 
Revolution  '95 

Oct.  31  &  Nov.  1 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  on  Capitol 

Hill,  Washington 

Privacy  &  American 

Business/Center  for  Social  and 

Legal  Research 

201  996-1154 

Nationally  recognized 
experts  from  the  legal 
community,  business, 
government,  and  public 
interest  and  privacy-advo¬ 
cacy  groups  will  address 
the  issues  surrounding 
businesses’  use  of  person¬ 
al  information.  Plenary 
session  presentations  and 
panel  discussions  continue 
in  breakout  groups  that 
target  specific  industries, 
including  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  interactive  and 
online  services. 
Registration:  $695 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MICHAEL  SIGGINS 


Let's  face  it.  When  it  comes  to  choosing  the  right  technol¬ 
ogy  for  your  corporate  network,  you  can't  afford  to  take  risks 


high-speed  backbone  infrastructure  you  need  to  integrate 
SNA  and  LAN  data  in  a  single,  seamless  network.  Now  and 
in  the  future. 


EFORE  Y 


Whs  §ife# 
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You  need  a  proven  switching  system  that  can  handle 
voice,  video,  legacy  data  and  LAN  traffic  with  the  greatest  of 
ease.  One  that's  cost  effective  and  reliable.  One  that  allows 
you  to  easily  migrate  from  TDM  to  Frame  Relay  to  ATM.  And 
one  that's  available  right  now. 

What  you  need  is  the  Synchrony™  family  of  networking 
products  from  Ascom  Timeplex.  Our  new  generation  of 
enterprise  switching  systems  makes  it  easier  to  build  the 


So  before  you  take  the  leap  to  ATM,  call  Ascom 
Timeplex  at  800-669-2298.  With  25  years  of  experience  in 
corporate  networking,  we  have  the  know-how  to  take  you 
where  you  need  to  go.  Without  unnecessary  risk. 

ascom  Timeplex 

Connectivity  Without  Compromise. 


mm 


ONE  BAD  MIGRATION  DECISION 
CAN  RUIN  YOUR  WHOLE  DAY. 


: 

I  V 


400  Chestnut  Ridge  Road  •  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07675  •Tel:  800-669-2298  •  Fax:  201  -391-5766  •  http://www.timeplex.com 

Synchrony  and  Ascom  Timeplex  are  trademarks  of  Ascom  Timeplex  Trading  AG. 


Nothing  should  stand  between  your  company’s  people 

and  your  company’s  vision. 
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Introducing  new  Microsoft  OffiCB 

for  Windows  95 


Microsoft 


Micrpsoff, 


Software  that  removes  the  barriers  between  people  and  the  full  potential  of  their  applications. 


It’s  not  about  new  buttons  and  features.  It’s  about  software  that  reveals  its  capabilities  and  features.  Features 
that  make  users  more  productive.  lntelliSense,Mtechnology  makes  everyday  tasks  as  basic  as  entering  text  easier. 

Spell-checking  and  formatting  happen  automatically,  on  the  fly.  Built-in  wizards  walk  users 
through  more  complex  tasks  step-by-step.  Tasks  like  building  a  relational  database  from 
scratch,  setting  up  a  meeting,  or  building  a  presentation.  When  users  have  questions 
about  how  to  do  something,  they  ask  the  new  Answer  Wizard,  in  their  own  words.  “How 
do  I  get  this  page  to  print  sideways?”  It  shows  them  how.  It  frees  M.I.S.  people  from 
time-consuming,  repetitive  questions.  The  new  Office  Binder  lets  users  create  a  single 
document,  using  files  from  different  applications.  They  can  save  it  and  print  it  as  one. 

In  other  words,  the  software  now  conforms  to  the  task.  To  the  user.  That’s  why  research  shows  users  are  now 
37%  faster  at  creating  and  editing  documents,  managing  files,  and  analyzing  data  with  new  Microsoft®  Office.* 


With  Office  as  your  desktop  standard,  the  door  Is  wide  open 
between  users  and  the  Information  they  need  to  do  their  Jobs. 


Because  Microsoft  Office  supports  open 
standards,  users  can  access  data  on 
individual  desktops  or  mainframes,  inside 
company  servers,  or  somewhere  on  the 
Internet.  With  the  Microsoft  Exchange  Inbox 
in  Windows  95,  they  can  use  Microsoft  Word 
as  their  e-mail  editor,  taking  advantage  of 
its  powerful  formatting  options  and  flexibility  to  better  express  ideas, 
to  pass  along  information.  Working  together  becomes  more  collaborative, 
more  seamless.  Different  people  can  work  on  the  same  Microsoft  Excel  ' T- 
spreadsheet  lists  simultaneously.  Presentation  Conferencing  in  PowerPoint* 
lets  people  hold  meetings  and  make  compelling  presentations  without  ever 
leaving  their  offices.  Microsoft  Scheduler  a  new  member  of  the  Office  suite, 
lets  them  arrange  meetings  without  ever  making  a  phone  calk  With  common 
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tools,  people  communicate  more  effectively;  Work  together  more  effectively. 
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WHERE  DO  YOU  WANT.  TO  GO  TODAY?" 


Te  see  an  autodemo  and  chore,  go  to  http://www.microsoft.com/msoffice. 

&  1995  Microsoft  Corporation.  Al!  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  PowerPoint,  Visual  Basic,  Windows,  and  the  Windows  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  IntelliSense,  the  Windows  Start  logo 
land  Where  Do  You  Wont  To  Go  Today  ?  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  "According  to  a  test  conducted  by  Kelly  Services, 
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Howyou  can  take,  full  advantage  of  Wine 


Build  custom  applications  that  reflect  the  way  your  company  works,  that 
streamline  specific  tasks,  that  help  you  implement  your  corporate  strategy. 

Using  Visual  Basic®  for  Applications,  OLE  automation,  and  the  preexisting  programmable 
objects  inside  Office,  your  company  can  build  customized  applications  for  inventory  tracking, 
sales  force  automation,  and  executive  reporting.  Use  3,000,000  lines  of  existing  code  to 
build  them  quickly  and  cost-effectively,  to  avoid  the  development  backlog  almost  every 

company  experiences  today.  Build  them  out  of  the  familiar  Office 
applications  that  people  inside  your  company  use  every  day. 
Custom  applications  that  can  take  advantage  of  IntelliSense,  built- 
in  wizards,  and  Office  integration.  More  than  500,000  developers 
currently  use  Microsoft  Office  as  a  development  platform,  because 
it  enables  companies  to  respond  faster  to  competition  and  to 
implement  corporate  strategies  in  months,  not  years. 
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New  Microsoft  Office  was  designed  to  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  Windows®  95  operating,  system  and  its 
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simplified  user  interface.  Together  with  32-bit  performance,  long  filenames,  shortcuts,  and  the  advanced 
multitasking  inherent  in  Windows  95,  new  Microsoft  Excel,  Word,  PowerPoint,  Microsoft  Access,  and  Schedule* 
make  computing  fundamentally  easier  and  faster.  They  make  users  more  productive.  For  more^nformationJ: 
regarding  the  productivity  advantages  of  Microsoft  Office  for  Windows  95,  call  805-607-6872,  Dept.HHW. 


INSIGHTS 


Owner’s  Manual 


With  proper  care  and 
feeding,  business 
processes  can  be 
continually  improved. 
Assigning  a  process 
owner  is  the  first  step. 

BY  ROBERT  M.  CURTICE 


For  all  the  attention  paid  to 
business-process  redesign 
and  the  travails  of  implemen¬ 
tation,  there  has  been  little 
focus  on  what  takes  place  af¬ 
ter  redesign — a  company’s  steady 
state.  Business-process  redesign  is 
not  a  one-time  event.  Even  if  the 
CEO  drives  for  a  major  overhaul  and 
“reinventing”  of  the  entire  business, 
it  is  likely  to  span  many  years,  even  if 
all  goes  well.  Process-oriented  im¬ 
provement  is,  if  you  think  about  it,  a 
never-ending  process  in  itself. 

To  institutionalize  ongoing  process 
improvement,  organizations  must 
establish  techniques  and  standards  for 
future  reengineering  programs.  In 
essence,  they  must  capture  what 
they’ve  learned  about  how  to  imple¬ 
ment  business-process  redesigns 
successfully,  how  to  deal  with  cultur¬ 
al,  political  and  other  barriers  to 
change,  and  how  to  increase  their 
ability  to  leverage  learning  quickly 
and  effectively. 

Most  companies  today  are  orga¬ 
nized  by  function  within  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  geography,  with  either  formal 
or  informal  functional  ties  across  units 


and  geography — a  matrix.  Daunted 
by  the  uncertainty  and  risk  of  struc¬ 
turing  the  organization  by  processes, 
most  companies  opt  to  retain  a  more 
traditional  structure.  Nevertheless, 
thoughtful  managers  now  understand 
the  need  to  embrace  a  process  orien¬ 
tation.  Defining  and  understanding 
cross-functional  workflows,  forma¬ 
tion  of  empowered  work  teams  and 
even  co-locating  workers  involved  in 
the  same  process  all  help  to  empha¬ 
size  the  process  view.  Another  step, 
short  of  reorganizing  the  company  by 
process  top  to  bottom,  is  to  establish 
the  process  owner. 

Role  of  the  Process  Owner 

The  process  owner  takes  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  view  of  a  broad  cross-func¬ 
tional  process.  He  or  she  doesn’t 
“own”  the  process  in  an  organiza¬ 
tional  sense,  in  that  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  involved  in  carrying  out 
the  process  do  not  report  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  owner.  Instead,  the 
owner  is  responsible  for  the  design 
of  the  process:  how  it  is  carried  out, 
how  it  interacts  with  other  processes 
and  how  it  is  measured.  And  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  an  ongoing  task. 

Although  many  companies  identify 
a  single  executive  as  the  sponsor  or 
manager  in  charge  of  process  redesign 
(perhaps  in  addition  to  a  steering 
committee),  few  recognize  the  need — 
and  opportunity — to  designate  a  pro¬ 
cess  owner  with  continuing  responsi¬ 
bility.  Appointing  a  senior  manager  as 
process  owner  can  provide  ongoing 
visibility  to  the  process  view;  it  also 
underscores  the  need  to  improve  and 
measure  the  process  continually 
without  the  upheaval  associated  with 
dramatic  organizational  change. 

The  process  owner’s  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  sixfold: 

1.  Understand  the  Process.  The 

process  owner’s  first  job  is  to  develop 
and  maintain  an  enterprisewide 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  TILLINGHAST 


Who  says  ATM  and  shared-access  LANs  can't  coexist? 
With  Cabletron's  ATM  technology,  you  enjoy  the  best 
of  all  worlds.  Our  modular  enterprise  switches,  work¬ 
group  switches  and  ATM  access  products  allow  you  to 
deliver  high-bandwidth  performance  exactly  where  you 
need  it,  while  still  protecting  your  investments  in 
Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  FDDI  and  SNA.  Plus  Cabletron 
offers  the  industry's  only  integrated  ATM/LAN  man¬ 
agement  platform  to  control  the  entire  enterprise. 
But  why  stop  there? 
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Cabletron's  ATM  solutions  are  part  of  the  Synthesis 
framework-the  revolutionary  migration  path  to  lead 
customers  to  a  fully  distributed,  switch-based  virtual 
enterprise  internetwork.  Leveraging  Cabletron's  expertise 
in  connectivity,  network  management  and  worldwide 
service,  Synthesis  is  a  flexible,  all-encompassing  strategy 

| - [  that  will  forever  change  the  way 

their  network. 
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companies  rely  on 
For  business,  for  productivity,  for 
success.  And  with  Cabletron's 
ATM  solutions,  you're  already  well 
on  your  way. 

Call  Cabletron  today  at  (603)  337- 
2800  for  more  information  on  our 
complete  line  of  ATM/LAN 
integration  solutions. 
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LAN  Switching 
Shared-Access  LAN 


The  Complete  Networking  Solution1 


35  Industrial  Way,  Rochester,  NH  03867  •  Internet:  http://www.ctron.com 


understanding  of  how  the  process 
is  currently  carried  out— in  practice, 
not  in  theory.  This  is  a  fundamental 
task  in  any  major  redesign  project. 
But  even  after  a  new  process  is  de¬ 
signed,  the  implemented  process 
won’t  follow  the  design  exactly;  local 
variations  will  arise,  and  as  time 
passes,  other  variations  will  creep  in. 
Accommodations  must  be  made  as 
other  interrelated  processes  them¬ 
selves  change.  These  modifications 
may  or  may  not  be  for  the  better.  Ei¬ 
ther  way,  the  process  owner  must 
know  about  them  and  possess  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
entire  process  and  its  interrelation¬ 
ships  with  other  processes  across  the 
company  at  all  times. 

2.  Target  the  Process.  A  cross¬ 
functional  business  process  must 
support  the  overall  strategy  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  enterprise.  The  process 
owner,  therefore,  needs  to  understand 
how  the  process  fits  into  this  broader 
vision.  For  example,  perhaps  the  pro¬ 
cess  has  a  major  impact  on  time  to 
deliver,  and  a  key  element  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  depends  on  shortening 
that  time  frame.  In  addition,  the  pro¬ 
cess  owner  must  identify  the  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  stakeholders  of  the 
process  and  ascertain  how  well  the 
process  is  meeting  their  expectations. 
Understanding  which  targets — such  as 
delivery  time  of  less  than  24  hours — 
are  appropriate  in  the  long  run  for  the 
process  is  also  essential. 

3.  Measure  the  Process.  The 
process  owner  must  know  what  and 
how  to  measure  on  a  continual  basis. 
These  metrics  may  involve  in-pro¬ 
cess  measures  as  well  as  end-result 
measures.  They  may  be  directly  ob¬ 
servable  (for  example,  percent  scrap) 
or  somewhat  subjective  (such  as  an 
employee  survey).  Continual  mea¬ 
suring  should  enable  the  process 
owner  to  track  both  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  process 
over  time. 

4.  Benchmark  the  Process. 

Benchmarking  the  performance  of 
another  organization  can  motivate 
others  to  change  or  suggest  feasi¬ 
bility  (“What  do  you  mean  we  can’t 
ship  orders  in  24  hours?  Acme  does 
it  in  18  hours!”).  But  the  greatest 


benefit  is  derived  from  benchmark¬ 
ing  not  the  results,  but  the  process 
another  firm  uses.  Because  a  firm 
in  another  industry  often  provides 
the  greatest  insight,  the  process 
owner  should  watch  for  firms  that 
excel  at  this  process. 

5.  Envision  the  Process.  Build¬ 
ing  on  an  understanding  of  the  current 
process  and  its  targets,  measures  and 
benchmarks,  the  process  owner  should 


Daunted  by  the  uncertainty 
and  risk  of  structuring  the 
organization  by  processes, 
most  companies  opt  to 
retain  a  more  traditional 
structure.  Yet,  thoughtful 
managers  now  understand 
the  need  to  embrace  a 
process  orientation. 


develop  a  longer-term  vision  for  the 
process  and  the  steps  to  reach  it. 

In  articulating  this  vision,  the  pro¬ 
cess  owner  must  be  explicit  about 
whether  each  major  element  of  the 
process  should  be  local,  common  or 
global.  A  local  element  is  one  that  is 
carried  out  in  different  ways  at  vari¬ 
ous  geographic  locations  or  in  differ¬ 
ent  organizational  units  (perhaps  due 
to  local  legal  restrictions  or  different 
market  requirements).  A  common 
element  would  be  done  at  various 
geographic  locations  or  in  different 
organizational  units  but  in  a  single, 
common,  “best  practice”  manner.  A 
global  element  would  be  carried  out 
once  for  the  entire  enterprise. 

6.  Report  the  Process.  The  pro¬ 
cess  owner  should  present  a  yearly 
“state-of-the-process”  report  to 
senior  management.  The  report  must 
conclude  with  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  and  targets  for  improve¬ 
ments.  It  can  also  raise  issues  of 
interprocess  coordination  or  process- 
function  conflict. 


Process  improvement  might  re¬ 
quire  large  investments,  such  as  a 
new  information  system  or  a  reorga¬ 
nization  of  the  factory-floor  layout. 
The  senior  management  team  can 
evaluate  and  set  priorities  for  all 
such  proposals  at  the  “state-of-the- 
process”  meeting.  In  fact,  such  in¬ 
vestments  often  do  not  result  in 
benefits  unless  process  improve¬ 
ments  are  carried  out  concurrently. 

7.  Improve  the  Process.  By  un¬ 
derstanding,  targeting,  measuring, 
benchmarking,  envisioning  and  re¬ 
porting  the  process,  its  owner  be¬ 
gins  to  have  the  tools  to  improve  the 
process  continually.  Improvement 
may  come  in  the  form  of  incremen¬ 
tal  changes  or,  when  called  for,  major 
reengineering  efforts.  In  either  case, 
the  process  owner  must  ensure 
appropriate  coordination  of  improve¬ 
ment  efforts  with  other  business  pro¬ 
cesses  and  their  owners.  We  have 
seen  in  more  than  one  instance  process 
owners  who  have  focused  so  intently 
on  their  process — to  the  exclusion  of 
other  processes — that  they  essen¬ 
tially  replaced  functional  and  organi¬ 
zational  silos  with  process  silos. 

Making  It  Work 

Making  process  ownership  work  will 
challenge  most  organizations.  Open¬ 
ness  and  trust  at  the  top  are  a  must; 
process  owners  are  encouraged  to 
stick  their  noses  into  areas  that  do  not 
formally  report  to  them.  Increased 
attention  to  process  can  upset  the 
balance  of  power  and  highlight  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  been  overlooked. 
Management  should,  therefore,  as¬ 
sign  process  ownership  to  an  exist¬ 
ing  senior  line  manager  who  is  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  a  large  part  of 
the  process  in  question.  This  will  en¬ 
sure  that  the  process  will  be  driven 
from  a  broad  business  vision — and 
that  process  improvement  will  be 
implemented.  To  get  the  maximum 
benefit  of  process  ownership,  senior 
managers  have  to  take  on  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  themselves.  ES 


Robert  M.  Curtice  is  a  vice  president 
and  director  in  the  management  con¬ 
sulting  division  at  Arthur  D.  Little 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Engineering  says,  “Get  me  those  hot  new  apps 


Finance  says,  “Get  me  more  security 


r 


Your  brain  says,  “Get  me  out  of  here 


We  say,  “Relax  and  get  a  S/390’  server.” 


Chances  are,  it  may  seem  impossible  to  make 
everyone  happy  when  you  take  all  their  demands 
into  account.  In  fact,  the  S/390  Parallel  Enterprise 
Server  “is  the  only  CMOS-based  server  that  can  run 
all  the  hot  new  UNIX®  and  client/server  applications 
that  keep  your  business  growing  (with  products  such 
as  Sybase  Open  Client/Open  Server  and  PeopleSoft), 
as  well  as  all  the 

mainframe  appli-  Can  your  ser 
cations  that  keep 

it  operating  on  solid  ground.  Of  course,  the  S/390 
server  must  work  with  all  your  other  computer 
systems  in  order  to  do  this. 

The  S/390  server  connects  to  all  standard 
networks,  both  wide  area  and  local  area,  so  you 
can  add  new  and  different  computers  or  even 
connect  directly  to  computers  outside  your  com¬ 
pany’s  network. 

Those  who  value  security  will  be  reassured 
to  know  that  the  S/390  Parallel  Enterprise  Server 
protects  against  unauthorized  access  to  crucial  infor¬ 
mation,  and  can  automatically  back  up  data  stored 


on  local  area  network  servers  or  desktop  systems. 

Those  who  need  access  to  information  on  a 
24-hours-a-day,  it-has-to-be-there  basis  will  find 
they  have  exactly  that.  Because  the  S/390  server 
stays  up  and  running  even  when  changes  are 
being  made  to  your  system. 

Everyone  in  your  company  is  going  to  want 

the  speed  that  the 
v  e  r  do  this?  new  S/390  server 

brings.  Its  advanced 
parallel  processing  allows  people  in  your  company 
to  get  answers  to  questions  that  couldn’t  even  be 
asked  before,  at  a  cost  that  makes  it  all  practical. 

So  rest  easy.  The  S/390  Parallel  Enterprise 
Server  will  give  everybody  what  they’re  looking 
for.  Call  us  at  1  800  IBM-3333,  ext.  CA203,  to 
learn  more  about  the  S/390  server. 

Or,  if  you’re  on  the  Net,  visit  our  home  page 
at  http://www.s390.ibm.com 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet" 


IBM  and  SOT  are  registered  trademarks  and  S/390  Parallel  Enterprise  Server  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporatioa  l UNIX :  is  a  registered  trademark  inthe  United  [States i  and other  corties, 
licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited.  All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  The  IBM  home  page  can  be  found  at  http.//www.ibm.com  01995  IBM  Corporation. 


What  in  the  world 
is  WorldMark? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ROBIN  JAREAUX 


FOREIGN  OWNERSHIP 


Long-Distance 


Relationships 


Foreign  companies 
with  U.S.  offshoots 
may  try  to  remake 
their  American 
workforces  in  the 
parents’  image.  But 
while  some  American 
workers  welcome 
these  changes,  the 
resulting  clash  of 
cultures  can  leave 
others  frustrated 
and  confused. 


BY  ANNE  STUART 


ORELCO  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS 

Co.,  a  Stamford,  Conn. -based 
division  of  Dutch-owned  Philips 
^1  Electronics,  knew  its  U.S. 

_L  ^  consumers  preferred  irons 
equipped  with  automatic  shut¬ 
off  switches.  But  because 
customers  in  many  other 
countries  readily  buy  irons 
without  that  safety  feature, 
it  took  the  manufacturer’s 
executives  awhile  to  con¬ 
vince  European  product  de 
signers  to  create  models  tailored 
to  American  tastes. 

Ikea  Sweden,  a  Scandinavian  home- 
furnishings  retailer,  made  English  its  of¬ 
ficial  corporate  language  worldwide.  But 
even  in  the  company’s  U.S.  stores,  prod¬ 


ucts  retain  their  Swedish  names,  spelled 
with  Swedish  characters.  That  creates 
chronic  headaches  for  IS  staffers  at 
Ikea’s  North  American  headquarters 
in  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.,  who  must 
modify  all  new  keyboards  and  fonts 
to  type  the  Swedish  alphabet. 
Those  are  just  two  examples 
of  the  challenges  facing  U.S. 
executives  employed  by  for¬ 
eign  corporate  masters  accus¬ 
tomed  to  different  markets,  cul¬ 
tures,  work  styles,  organizational 
structures  and  business  practices. 

They’re  problems  no  one  could  have 
predicted  a  few  decades  ago,  when  the 
United  States  seemed  destined  to  domi¬ 
nate  foreign  markets  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 
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By  the  mid-1960s,  in  fact,  American 
firms  were  doing  so  much  foreign  investing 
that  French  author  J.J.  Servan-Schreiber 
warned  in  his  bestselling  book,  The  American 
Challenge,  that  within  15  years,  “it  is  quite 
possible  the  world’s  third-largest  industrial 
power,  just  after  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  will  not  be  Europe  but  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  in  Europe.” 

But  by  the  late  1980s,  that  trend 
had  reversed.  Now,  as  foreign  compa¬ 
nies  increasingly  acquire  or  merge 
with  American  firms  or  open  U.S. 
subsidiaries  and  divisions,  challenges 
for  American  managers  are  multiply¬ 
ing.  The  growth  places  new  pressure 
on  IS  and  other  executives,  who  must 
satisfy  business  and  technology  de¬ 
mands  from  their  bosses  both  here 
and  abroad. 


A, 


t  a  Toyota 
manufacturing  plant 
in  Georgetown ,  Ky 
not  one  of  the  6,000 
employees  Has  a 
private  office ,  not 
even  the  president. 


For  many  Americans  in  foreign-owned 
firms,  the  biggest  initial  challenge  may 
be  adapting  to  an  alien  management 
style.  That  calls  for  adjustment  at  the  most 
basic  level:  thinking. 

For  instance,  in  Europe,  broadly  speaking, 


there  s  a  tendency  to  substitute 
thought  for  action,  while  we 
[Americans]  have  a  tendency  to 
substitute  action  for  thought,” 
says  Kerry  Ruhl,  IS  director  for 
Ikea  North  America  Services  Inc. 
Also,  like  many  other  Swedish 
businesses,  Ikea  turns  on  deci¬ 
sion  by  consensus.  ‘They’re  very 
much  into  subordinating  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  group,”  Ruhl  says  of 
his  Swedish  superiors.  “It’s  more 
important  that  the  group  come 
up  with  the  course  of  action.”  As 
a  result,  American  Ikea  execu¬ 
tives  must  learn  to  take  a  more 
measured,  thoughtful  approach 
and  to  collaborate  from  the  start. 

At  American  Skandia  Life  In¬ 
surance  Corp.,  another  firm  of 
Swedish  parentage,  Americans 
must  adjust  to  valuing  empow¬ 
ered  teams  over  individual  posi¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  the  insurance  gi¬ 
ant’s  managers  use  titles  on 
their  business  cards  only  if  they 
deal  regularly  with  outside  busi¬ 
nesses,  according  to  executives 
at  Skandia’s  U.S.  headquarters  in 
Shelton,  Conn. 

Americans  working  in  Japa¬ 
nese  companies  must  similarly  adjust  to  a 
vastly  different  corporate  culture,  beginning 
with  a  utilitarian,  egalitarian  workspace.  At 
Toyota  Motor  Manufacturing  Inc.’s  plant  in 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  not  one  of  the  6,000  employ¬ 
ees  has  a  private  office,  “not  even  the  presi¬ 
dent,”  says  Roy  Vasher,  the  facility’s 
general  manager  for  IS.  Like  every¬ 
one  else,  the  top  executive  works 
from  a  desk  in  a  large  open  room  and, 
Vasher  says,  can  be  approached  with¬ 
out  running  a  gauntlet  of  assistants. 

For  that  reason,  Toyota’s  George¬ 
town  facility  doesn’t  automatically 
provide  e-mail  access  to  everyone  in 
the  company.  “Why  do  you  need  e- 
mail  to  send  a  message  across  the 
room?”  Vasher  asks. 

“That’s  a  culture  shock  for  people 
coming  in,  but  after  you’re  here  a 
few  months,  you  realize  there  are  a 
lot  of  pluses.  It  opens  up  a  lot  of  communica¬ 
tion  lines.  And  as  a  manager,  you  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  sense  of  what’s  going  on.”  If  Vasher  sees 
a  group  of  employees  huddled  around  some¬ 
one’s  terminal  or  desk,  for  example,  that  may 
be  cause  for  concern — a  cue  he  might  miss  if 
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the  same  workers  gathered  in  cubes  or  of¬ 
fices.  In  contrast  to  the  typical  American  cor¬ 
poration,  Toyota  expects  its  execu¬ 
tives  to  serve  less  as  administrators 
and  more  as  problem-solving  working 
managers.  “You’re  expected  to  know 
the  processes  in  your  department  and 
provide  direction,”  Vasher  says. 

And  the  Japanese  company  pro¬ 
tects  its  own  in  ways  American  em¬ 
ployers  don’t.  For  instance,  when 
Toyota’s  Kentucky  plant  shuts  down 
for  two  weeks  of  retooling,  Vasher 
says,  line  workers  get  temporary  re¬ 
assignments  to  other  positions.  Typi¬ 
cally,  American  automakers  would 
simply  idle  the  workers. 

The  loyalty-rewarding  approach 
extends  beyond  the  automaker’s  pay¬ 
roll.  If,  for  instance,  a  regular  suppli¬ 
er  suddenly  starts  providing  sloppy  service, 
Kentucky  plant  officials  take  the  Japanese 


L 


n  some  cases , 
business  practices  in 
the  parent  company's 
home  country  may 
seem  backward  by 
U.S.  standards ,  and 
that  can  prove 
frustrating  for 
American  executives. 


approach  of  trying  to  help  the  vendor  meet 
Toyota’s  expectations.  As  Vasher  puts  it: 
“There’s  a  real  effort  to  work  things 
out  and  exhaust  all  chances  before 
going  to  someone  else.” 


W! 


hile  the  Toyota  example  prob¬ 
ably  sounds  progressive  to 
most,  in  other  cases,  busi¬ 
ness  practices  in  the  parent  compa¬ 
ny’s  home  country  may  seem  back¬ 
ward  by  U.S.  standards.  That  can 
prove  frustrating  for  American  ex¬ 
ecutives.  For  example,  U.S.  business 
processes  in  general  have  evolved 
beyond  those  in  Europe  and  Israel, 
according  to  veteran  software  exec¬ 
utive  Phyllis  Kepnes,  who  now 
heads  Relational  Technology  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  based  in  Waltham,  Mass. 
“Some  of  the  processes  [in  Israel]  are 
reminiscent  for  me  of  the  way  things  were 


My  Owner 
Lies  Over  the 
Ocean 

Companies  with  distant 
parents  can’t  afford  to  let 
the  conversation  lag 

o  matter  which  side  of  the 
ocean  you’re  on,  the  key  to 
adapting  to  foreign  ownership, 
according  to  those  who  have  been 
there,  is  keeping  the  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  open.  “We  do  a  lot  of  travel¬ 
ing  back  and  forth,  a  lot  of  telephon¬ 
ing,  a  lot  of  faxing,”  says  Phyllis 
Kepnes,  president  and  CEO  of  Rela¬ 
tional  Technology  Systems  Inc.  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  a  software  develop¬ 
er  and  subsidiary  of  a  Jerusalem- 
based  company. 

At  a  previous  job,  Kepnes  man¬ 
aged  two  workgroups  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  United  States,  keeping 
everyone  in  touch  by  telephone  and 


with  face-to-face  meetings  every  six 
months.  “That  was  enough  to  keep 
everyone  feeling  benevolent  toward 
the  group  on  the  other  coast,”  she 
says.  “But  dealing  with  a  foreign 
group,  you  need  to  work  a  lot  harder 
to  keep  everyone  feeling  benevo¬ 
lent  toward  each  other.” 

Executives  at  Philips  Electronics, 
based  in  the  Netherlands,  took  their 
efforts  a  step  further.  Under  the 
company’s  “expatriates  program,”  a 
few  hundred  employees  worldwide 
spend  six  years  in  three  foreign 
countries — two  years  in  each  loca¬ 
tion — working  side  by  side  with  local 
employees  of  other  Philips  facili¬ 
ties.  By  investing  such  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  time,  workers  truly 
understand  not  only  how  to  work  in 
a  foreign  culture  but  also  how  to  live 
in  one. 

In  addition,  many  companies  es¬ 
tablish  worldwide  IT  management 
groups  that  meet  in  person,  by  con¬ 
ference  call  or  videoconference  to 
discuss  common  concerns.  Swedish 
home-furnishings  company  Ikea 
Sweden  established  a  global  IT 
Steering  Board  made  up  of  seven  far- 
flung  IT  managers  who  set  technical 
standards  for  the  company’s  opera¬ 


tions  around  the  world. 

The  group  functions  in  lieu  of  a 
single  worldwide  IT  director,  says 
Kerry  Ruhl,  IS  director  for  Ikea 
North  America  in  Plymouth  Meet¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  who  describes  his  role  as 
“one-seventh  of  the  CIO  of  Ikea.” 

Unlike  organizations  that  empha¬ 
size  uniform  global  standards,  Ikea’s 
executive  IT  group  strives  for  world¬ 
wide  consistency  without  conformity. 
“We  have  not  gone  overboard  with 
standards,  because  there’s  a  desire 
to  let  the  different  IT  units  and  busi¬ 
ness  units  have  local  autonomy  in 
decision  making,”  Ruhl  says. 

At  Stockholm-based  Skandia  In¬ 
surance  Co.  Ltd.,  IT  representa¬ 
tives  from  four  countries  joined 
forces  to  create  a  new  company  that 
will  sell  variable  annuity  policies. 
The  policies  were  developed  first  in 
Spain  and  then  in  the  United  States 
and  Colombia;  they  are  being  admin¬ 
istered  in  Mexico  and  controlled  fi¬ 
nancially  from  the  United  States. 
Working  together  on  one  project  for 
the  larger  company  was  an  unusual 
experience  for  the  executives,  who 
were  more  used  to  looking  out  for 
their  own  regional  fiefdoms. 

-A.  Stuart 
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here  10  years  ago,”  Kepnes  says.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  she  explains,  “I  have  a  clear  [distinction] 
in  my  mind  between  sales  and  marketing. 
That’s  not  always  so  clearly  defined  in  a 
small  country  like  Israel,  where  they  haven’t 
come  to  grips  with  the  idea  that  different 
skills  are  needed  for  each.” 

While  there’s  no  corresponding 
gap  in  technology,  she  says,  Israeli  IS 
departments  are  structurally  differ¬ 
ent  from  their  American  counter¬ 
parts  in  two  ways:  Even  managers 
write  code,  and  staffs  remain  highly 
stable  for  years,  thanks  to  near-zero 
turnover  rates. 

Some  differences  may  be  blessings 
in  disguise.  When  Kepnes  became 
president  and  CEO  of  the  company, 
she  worried  a  little  about  meshing 
with  the  Sunday-through-Thursday 
work  week  at  the  software  develop¬ 
er’s  parent  company  in  Israel.  But 
now  Kepnes  views  the  difference  as 
an  advantage;  the  Jerusalem  office  can  handle 
business  on  Sunday  so  it’s  waiting  for  her 
when  she  arrives  at  her  office  on  Monday. 

Then  there  are  aspects  of  cor¬ 
porate  culture  that  foreign  own¬ 
ers  don’t  even  try  to  transplant 
to  the  American  workplace  or 
that  simply  fail  to  take  hold  there. 

Japanese  executives,  for  instance, 
are  known  for  working  well  into 
the  evening,  then  continuing 
business  over  dinner,  in  contrast 
to  Americans,  who  tend  to  head 
home  at  5  or  6  p.m.  At  Toyota’s 
Georgetown  plant,  which  opened 
eight  years  ago,  “there  was  a 
trend  toward  [the  longer  Japanese 
workday]  in  the  first  year  or  so,” 
recalls  Vasher.  “But  that  really 
isn’t  the  case  anymore.” 

In  Sweden,  Ruhl  says,  even 
salaried  employees  punch  a  time 
clock.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ikea’s  IS 
staff  works  on  a  flex-time  sched¬ 
ule  instead.  After  the  first  year, 
the  company’s  U.S.  employees 
get  three  weeks’  paid  vacation 
annually,  more  than  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  expect  until  they’ve  been 
on  the  job  for  years.  But,  as  else¬ 
where  in  Europe,  Swedish  em¬ 
ployees  get  four  weeks  or  more. 

Many  European  companies  sim¬ 
ply  close  up  shop  for  a  month 
each  summer,  frustrating  their 
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American  divisions.  “They  shut  down  entire 
operations  for  August,  which  is  our  busy 
time  [preparing]  for  the  Christmas  season,” 
James  Benton,  MIS  director  for  Philips  Elec¬ 
tronics  North  America  Corp.,  says  of  one  fac¬ 
tory  run  by  the  parent  company  in  the 
Netherlands. 

But  even  if  they  get  more  vacation, 
“pay  scales  are  a  lot  lower  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  Benton  adds.  “A  senior  pro¬ 
grammer  gets  much  less  money”  in 
the  Netherlands  than  in  the  United 
States.  Such  discrepancies  aren’t  un¬ 
common  in  foreign-owned  companies 
because,  primarily  for  legal  and  finan¬ 
cial  reasons,  benefits  and  compensa¬ 
tion  conform  to  local  standards. 


-James  Benton 
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ome  global  companies  choose  to 
sidestep  such  “our  way-your 
way”  conflicts  entirely  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  single  corporate  culture 
worldwide.  ABB  Asea  Brown  Boveri 
Ltd.,  which  manufactures  equipment  for 
power  generation,  transmission  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  among  other  things,  was  formed  in  1988 
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by  the  joining  of  two  century-old 
European  firms,  Asea  of  Sweden 
and  Brown  Boveri  of  Switzerland. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  the  new 
company  has  been  acquiring  small 
companies  or  corporate  divisions 
in  the  United  States,  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  the  breadth  of  their  new 
empire,  ABB  executives  set  a 
high  priority  on  creating  a  single 
global  corporate  environment, 
based  on  a  common  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  company’s  values,  goals 
and  business  practices. 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
get  them  into  an  ABB  culture,” 
says  Bo-Goran  Persson,  president 
of  ABB  Power  Transformers  Man¬ 
agement  GmbH  in  Mannheim. 

ABB  believes  its  training  is  so 
uniform  that  managers  in  Brazil 
could  pass  along  what  they’ve 
learned  to  employees  at  a  newly 
acquired  ABB  facility  in  Vietnam. 

The  creation  of  such  one-style- 
fits-all  cultures  is  increasingly  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  move  to  standards  of  all 
kinds.  For  example,  while  lan¬ 
guage  differences  might  seem  to 
pose  the  greatest  challenge  to 
corporate  coherence,  in  reality, 
that  barrier  stands  only  a  few  inches  high.  In 
many  European  countries,  and  often  in  Japan, 
executives  speak  fluent  English  and  expect  to 
transact  business  with  Americans  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  In  fact,  many  Western  European  com¬ 
panies,  including  Ikea  and  Philips,  have  desig¬ 
nated  English  the  official  corporate  language 
for  correspondence  and  meetings. 

At  Indigo  NY  a  digital  printing  com¬ 
pany  founded  in  1977  in  Israel  and  cur¬ 
rently  headquartered  in  Maastricht, 
the  Netherlands,  technology  itself  is 
the  common  language.  As  a  startup, 

Indigo  had  the  luxury  of  a  clean  slate, 
allowing  IS  managers  to  select  pro¬ 
grams  that  would  grow  worldwide 
with  the  company,  says  Robert  Con¬ 
rads,  CFO  of  Indigo  and  chairman  and 
CEO  of  the  company’s  Woburn,  Mass.- 
based  U.S.  division.  No  matter  where 
they  work  or  whether  they  use  Macin¬ 
toshes  or  PCs,  Indigo  employees  use 
Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  cc:Mail 
and  Microsoft’s  Word  and  Excel  programs. 
“It’s  a  lot  easier  to  develop  one  application 


one  time  and  use  it  around  the  world,”  Con¬ 
rads  says.  “It’s  a  lot  more  effective  use  of  hu¬ 
man,  as  well  as  computing,  resources.” 
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ut  Indigo’s  experience  is  far  from  univer¬ 
sal.  Some  companies  prefer  not  to  impose 
technical  standards  on  their  foreign  units, 
believing  that  the  best  solutions  will  germinate 
in  those  organizations’  home  ground. 
(See  related  story,  Page  39.)  Left  to 
their  own  devices,  IS  executives  in 
foreign-owned  companies  say  the 
biggest  challenge  for  their  organiza¬ 
tions  is  providing  the  proper  technical 
support  for  American  business  de¬ 
mands  that  may  be  alien  to  the  for¬ 
eign  parent’s  experience.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Ikea  had  to  redesign  its 
cash-register  receipts  for  its  U.S. 
stores,  which  do  not  charge  the  hefty 
value-added  tax  (VAT)  standard  used 
in  many  European  countries. 

“We  also  had  to  set  up  different 
point-of-sale  systems  for  the  United  States 
and  Europe  because  Americans  buy  on  cred- 
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Well  make  it  your  best  ever. 

The  moment  you  power  up  an  InterServe  Multiprocessor  Server  from  standalone  devices  and  jukeboxes  for  both  optical  and  magnetic  media, 

Intergraph  Computer  Systems,  you’ll  gain  access  to  our  25  years  of  in  addition  to  a  full  complement  of  storage  management  software  for 

experience  as  a  provider  of  complete  IT  infrastructures  to  some  of  the  Windows  NT  Server,  you’ll  gain  from  centralized  management,  archival, 
world’s  largest  technical  and  scientific  enterprises.  and  backup  of  enterprisewide,  heterogeneous  data. 

From  the  powerful  architecture  in  our  servers  that  allows  up  From  our  strict  adherence  to  industry  standards,  you’ll  profit  from 

to  six  Pentium’" processors  and  1  gigabyte  of  ECC  RAM  to  ran  at  full  a  flexible,  open  architecture  for  integrating  your  existing  systems  and 

speed  without  choking  the  memory  bus,  as  well  as  RAID-protects  up  applications  mid  cost-effectively  adding  new  technology  as  it  becomes 

to  96  gigabytes  of  data,  you’ll  experience  our  insight  into  the  hardware  available. 

resources  needed  to  do  number-crunching,  run  complex  decision-sup-  And  finally,  from  our  professional  services  organization,  which 
port  applications,  cost-effectively  handle  transaction  processing,  and  consistently  earns  a  No.  1  ranking  from  a  number  of  leading  researchers, 

manipulate  huge,  networked  databases.  you’ll  have  access  to  a  complete  range  of  installation  and  maintenance 

From  the  complete  client/server  solutions  we  provide  that  supple-  services,  as  well  as  a  team  of  investment  and  planning  specialists  with 

ment  Microsoft’s  BackOffice  tools  to  establish  a  flawless  interchange  of  expertise  in  integrating  Windows  NT  systems  with  existing  UNIX  and 

data  between  Windows  NT  and  UNIX,  as  well  as  interoperability  with  mainframe  systems.  You’ll  also  have  access  to  experts  in  networking, 

mainframe  systems,  you’ll  benefit  from  our  vast  experience  with 
Windows  NT  that  began  more  than  three  years  ago  and  continues 
today  on  the  largest  scale  in  the  industry 
From  the  complete  LAN  and 
WAN  technology  we  provide,  along  J 
with  our  professional  implementation  J| 
services,  you’ll  enjoy  document  shar¬ 
ing,  electronic  mail,  expanded  disk 
drive  space,  printer  and  plotter 
Sharing,  remote  access,  and  World  | 

Wide  Web  presence. 

From  the  mass  storage 
solutions  we  provide,  including 


ms 


document  management,  and  training 

Call  today  for  more  information  —  we’ll  make  your  decision  to 
go  with  Windows  NT  Server  your  best  ever: 

800-763-0242  or  1-205-730-5441  or 

reach  us  on  the  Internet  at 

http://www.intergraph.com/lcs. 


Intergraph  and  the  Intergraph  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  InterServe  is  a  trademark  of  Intergraph  Corporation.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Windows  NT  Server  and  the  Windows  logo  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  Copyright  1995  Intergraph  Corporation,  Huntsville,  AL  35894-0001. 


Money  Can’t 
Buy  You  Love 

When  offshore  firms 
acquire  U.S.  companies, 
they  may  find 
themselves  rejected  as  a 
foreign  body 

Having  the  boss  thousands  of 
miles  away  provides  plenty  of 
challenges  for  American  exec¬ 
utives  hired  for  new  U.S.  divisions 
of  foreign-owned  firms.  But  when  a 
Japanese  or  a  Dutch  or  even  a  Cana¬ 
dian  company  suddenly  takes  over 
an  American  organization,  the  tran¬ 
sition  may  be  even  more  difficult 
and  painful. 

In  1991,  Lamalie  Amrop  Interna¬ 
tional,  an  executive-search  firm  head¬ 
quartered  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  surveyed 
242  senior  executives  working  for 


100  large  American  firms  acquired  by 
foreign  owners.  Overall,  the  respon¬ 
dents  said,  the  influence  of  overseas 
ownership  improved  their  compa¬ 
nies’  finances,  technologies  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  compete  globally,  and  they 
praised  working  with  foreign  execu¬ 
tives  as  stimulating  and  educational. 

But  a  majority  of  the  same  man¬ 
agers  told  researchers  they  didn’t 
understand  what  drives  their  for¬ 
eign  counterparts,  and  they  believed 
their  new  corporate  owners  were 
equally  mystified  about  American 
motivations. 

Researchers  concluded  that  when 
foreign  companies  acquired  Ameri¬ 
can  outfits,  the  typical  U.S.  execu¬ 
tive  team’s  relationship  with  the 
new  regime  moved  from  resistance 
into  a  brief  honeymoon  into  a  period 
of  resentment.  Sometimes  the  situ¬ 
ation  settled  down  after  some  of  the 
most  disgruntled  executives  left. 

In  other  cases,  though,  Americans 
were  still  adjusting  years  later. 
“What  we  found  was  that  there  were 
certain  sets  of  foreign  ownerships 
where  relationships  just  didn’t  im¬ 
prove.  People  just  came  and  went, 


and  it  was  always  the  same  issues,” 
says  Lamalie  Chairman  John  F.  John¬ 
son,  who  oversaw  the  study. 

Interestingly,  Lamalie’s  survey 
indicates  that  the  transition  for 
American  executives  working  for 
native  English  speakers  in  Canadian 
or  British  companies  was  just  as 
bumpy  as  for  those  in  companies 
where  the  boss’s  first  language  was 
German  or  Japanese.  American  ex¬ 
ecutives  can  ease  takeover  pains  by 
becoming  educated  about  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  both  the  foreign  company 
and  its  home  country,  Johnson  says. 

Bringing  in  an  expert  on  cross-cul¬ 
tural  relations  can  also  help  execu¬ 
tives  from  both  sides  understand  each 
other  better,  says  Hiroki  Kato  who 
frequently  serves  as  just  such  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  Japanese  and  American  or¬ 
ganizations  as  vice  president  for  Japan 
Business  Development  at  Iomega 
Corp.’s  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  office.  But 
companies  should  limit  the  effort  to 
the  truly  qualified:  those  who  have 
lived  and  worked  in  both  cultures. 

And,  above  all,  he  warns:  “Avoid 
stereotypes.” 

-A.  Stuart 


it,  while  Europeans  tend  to  have  fat  wallets,” 
Ruhl  says.  “American  stores  take  all  credit 
cards,  including  their  own  private-label  charge, 
and  they’re  beginning  to  explore  debit  cards. 
Europeans  are  several  years  be¬ 
hind  them  in  that  respect.” 

Several  executives  say  parent 
companies  in  other  countries  some¬ 
times  just  don’t  understand  certain 
American  business  practices.  For 
instance,  as  is  standard  practice  for 
U.S.  manufacturers,  Philips  Elec¬ 
tronics  North  America  typically  ac¬ 
cepts  without  dispute  returns  of 
damaged  or  malfunctioning  prod¬ 
ucts  for  exchange,  refund  or  credit. 

Imagine  trying  to  explain  that  to 
your  counterparts  in  Europe,  where 
consumers  rarely  return  products 
to  stores  and  retailers  rarely  send 
them  back  to  manufacturers. 

For  the  same  reason,  Ikea’s 
American  executives  had  to  sell  the  concept 
of  making  returns  quicker  and  easier  for  de- 


The  biggest  challenge 
for  IS  executives  in 
foreign-owned 
companies  is  providing 
the  proper  IT  support  for 
American  business 
demands  that  may  be 
alien  to  the  foreign 
parent's  experience. 


manding  American  customers  unhappy  with 
a  scratched  coffee  table  or  a  chair  in  the 
wrong  color.  Previously,  customers  had  to 
return  merchandise — even  large  pieces  of 
furniture — to  one  location,  walk  to 
another  to  pick  up  a  replacement 
and  then  take  the  new  item  to  a 
third  desk  to  make  the  exchange. 
Now,  Ruhl  says,  customers  can  do 
it  all  in  one  stop,  and  Ikea  employ¬ 
ees  bring  out  the  replacement  item 
for  them. 

While  such  differences  will  never 
entirely  disappear,  they  can  be 
managed  (see  related  story,  above). 
“The  smart  company  works  at  inte¬ 
grating  [key]  people  from  both 
sides  and  having  them  translate 
that  information  to  the  rest  of  their 
organization,”  says  John  E  Johnson, 
chairman  of  Lamalie  Amrop  In¬ 
ternational,  an  executive-search 
firm  headquartered  in  Tampa,  Fla.  “But  both 
sides  have  to  work  at  it.”  BE! 
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DON'T 
PAY  FOR 
SOFTWARE 
NO  ONE 
IS  USING 


Are  you  paying  rental  or  maintenance  fees  for  MVS 
mainframe  software  you’re  not  using  anymore? 

Are  only  a  few  people  using  a  product  that  takes  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort  to  support?  Do  you  have  software 
on  one  system  just  because  it’s  on  another  system? 

SoftAudit  answers  all  these  questions  automatic¬ 
ally!  SoftAudit  finds  all  the  load  modules  on  your  MVS 
system  and,  using  its  extensive  knowledge  base 
of  IBM  and  non-IBM  products,  identifies  what  products 
they  belong  to.  Then,  without  interfering  with  normal 


operations,  it  tracks  and  logs  every  execution  of 
every  load  module-no  matter  how  it’s  invoked-so  it 
knows  about  every  product  that’s  used. 

With  its  extensive  reporting  capabilities,  SoftAudit 
tells  you  what  products  you  have  installed,  where 
they  are,  and  how  often  and  by  whom  they’re  used-if 
they’re  used  at  all!  For  more  information,  including 
a  free  copy  of  the  Gartner  Group  report  on  SoftAudit, 
call  Isogon  Corporation  today  at  (212)  376-3200  or 
(800)  568-8828. 


END  THE  SOFTWARE  CONFUSION. 

@IS0G0N  CORPORATION 
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The  world  may  not  be  quite  ready  for  ATM  at  the  desktop 
But  as  prices  begin  to  drop,  standards  start  to  gel  and 
client/server  applications  ratchet  up  the  demand  for 
bandwidth,  IS  executives  would  he  wise  to  heed 
these  tales  from  the  front. 


US 


BY  E.B.  BAATZ 


There  is  a  story  about  three  network  engineers 

who  are  laying  a  new  global  computer  and  communications 
network.  The  CIO  walks  up  to  them  and  asks  each  one  the 
same  question,  “What  are  you  doing?” 

The  first  spits  on  the  floor  and  says,  “I’m  connecting  cables 
and  switches.  What  in  the  hell  does  it  look  like  I'm  doing?”  The 
second  mops  his  brow  and  mumbles,  “FDD!,  TCP' IB  lOBase-T, 
100Base-T... I  guess  I’m  earning  a  living.”  The  third  engineer 
looks  up  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye  and  says,  “I’m  building  our  fu¬ 
ture.  I’m  installing  an  ATM  switch.” 

Which  one  does  the  CIO  fire  when  layoff  season  arrives?  In  the 
average  company  just  a  few  years  ago,  the  third  engineer  was 
most  likely  to  be  canned.  Because  asynchronous  transfer  mode 
(ATM) — a  high-bandwidth,  high-speed  integrated  networking 
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technology  with  the  potential  to  carry 
voice,  data  and  video  simultaneously 
around  corporate  headquarters  and 
overseas  to  far-flung  offices — was 
considered  by  most  CIOs  to  be  too 
costly,  too  risky,  too  hyped. 

The  beef  had  been  that  there  were 
no  standards.  (See  “A  Switch  in 
Time,”  CIO,  Oct.  1,  1994.)  Just  two 
years  ago,  ATM  skeptics  were  saying 
that  public  carriers  like  AT&T  and  the 
regional  Bell  operating  companies 
were  unclear  about  how  they  would 
make  their  new  ATM  networks  inter¬ 
operable  with  existing  wide  area  net¬ 
works  (WANs),  nevermind  the  open 
question  of  pricing. 

On  the  local  area  network  (LAN) 
that  cables  most  desktop  PCs  to  the 
corporate  or  campus  computer  server, 
standards  had  yet  to  be  set  among 
vendors  such  as  Bay  Networks  Inc., 
Fore  Systems  Inc.,  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.,  Newbridge  Networks  Inc.  and 
3Com  Corp.,  which  were  offering 
their  first-generation  ATM-compati¬ 
ble  equipment  back  in  the  early 
1990s.  And  after  the  cost  overruns 
and  technical  delays  that  corporate 
communications  shops  had  encoun¬ 
tered  with  FDDI  (a  still-emerging 
standard  for  fiber-optic  local  area  net¬ 
works  called  fiber  distributed  data  in¬ 
terface)...  well,  most  executives  de¬ 
cided  just  to  wait  and  see. 

TIMOTHY  KUHFUSS:  “In  the  beginning,  we 
just  wanted  to  see  if  ATM  technology  had  a 
place  in  the  laboratory.  ” 


Demand  for  bandwidth  is  up... 

Percentage  of  respondents  who  are  experiencing 
LAN  bandwidth  constraints 


.So  plans  to  move  to  ATM  are  accelerating 

Networking  deployment  plans,  percentage  of  respondents 
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SOURCE  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  1994  SURVEY  OF  500  U.S.  COMPANIES 
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"Tor  anyone  who  has  to  get  their  commu¬ 
nications  infrastructure  set  now  for 
growth  over  the  next  five  to  10  years, 
the  question  is  not  when  to  do  ATM, 

It  is  simply  how  to  do  ATM  .  —Rick  Stevens 


That’s  changing  now,  however,  as 
ATM  advocates  at  many  companies 
are  no  longer  considered  crazy  vision¬ 
aries.  “Hospitals,  movie  companies 
and  high-tech  manufacturers  were 
among  the  first  to  explore  ATM,” 
says  Marlis  Humphrey,  a  senior  busi¬ 
ness  development  manager  for  AT&T 
Paradyne  in  Largo,  Fla.,  and  chairper¬ 
son  of  the  North  America  Market 
Awareness  Committee  for  the  ATM 
Forum.  “Today  we’re  seeing  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  group  of  mainstream 
users — such  as  banks,  smokestack 
manufacturers  and  retailers — dipping 
their  toes  into  this  new  technology.” 

Why?  For  one,  prices  have  come 
down  rapidly.  “Prices  of  ATM  prod¬ 
ucts  have  fallen  between  35  and  50 
percent  per  year  over  the  last  two 
years,  and  I  expect  this  will  continue 
for  the  next  few  years,”  says  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  analyst  Joseph  Baylock. 

Second,  and  just  as  significant, 
technical  standards  are  beginning  to 
gel.  The  International  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Union  has  been  setting  formal 
standards  for  data  links,  cell  packet 
lengths  and  other  details.  But  the 
ATM  Forum,  a  Foster  City,  Calif.- 
based  industry  consortium  of  more 
than  750  companies,  including  carri¬ 
ers,  equipment  makers  and  users,  has 
been  speeding  the  process  by  filling  in 
gaps  with  “specification”  agreements 
that  guarantee  interoperability.  For 
example,  the  group  has  established 
internetworking  specifications  for 
frame  relay  to  ATM  and  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  setting  ISDN-to-ATM  inter¬ 
face  rules. 

Most  important,  burgeoning 
growth  in  everyday  client/server  ap¬ 
plications  has  created  the  need  for 
bigger,  faster  networks.  In  fact,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  July  1995  survey  of  311 
companies  conducted  by  Sentry  Mar¬ 
ket  Research  in  Westborough,  Mass., 
26  percent  of  network  professionals 
say  they  plan  to  buy  ATM  products  for 
their  LANs  this  year.  Paul  Strauss,  a 
senior  analyst  at  Sentry,  says  that  new 
bandwidth-hungry  client/server  appli¬ 
cations — not  multimedia  or  desktop 
video — are  driving  this  trend.  “At 
sites  that  are  installing  client/server 
applications,  ATM  trials  are  proceed¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  than  had  been  ex¬ 


pected,”  he  says. 

That  doesn’t  surprise  the  network¬ 
ing  experts,  many  of  whom  have  had  a 
gleam  in  their  eye  about  ATM  since 
the  mid-1980s.  For  the  bleeding-edge 
adopters  of  ATM,  most  of  whom  have 
been  leading  trials  and  working  out 
the  glitches  for  high-tech  companies 
and  research  labs,  the  promise  of 
“grand  unification”  that  ATM  offers 
has  been  the  big  lure. 

Integrating  communications  from 
the  desktop  to  the  WAN  at  speeds  of 
2.488Gbps  and  beyond  offers  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  benefits,  from  easing  conges¬ 
tion  on  the  backbone  to  reducing  un¬ 
manageable  proliferation  of  Ethernet 
segments  to  bringing  unlimited  band¬ 
width  to  the  desktop  for  high-volume 
data  applications  such  as  imaging, 
voice,  video  and  multimedia.  Most  al¬ 
luring  of  all,  ATM  promises  to  allow 
the  same  high-bandwidth  applications 
that  can  be  run  over  LANs  to  be 
transported  seamlessly  across  the 
WAN,  which  is  impossible  using  ex¬ 
isting  technology. 

But  because  this  theory  of  grand 
unification  is  still  in  some  ways  just  a 
theory,  skeptics  contend  that  it’s  too 
early  to  explore  ATM  technology. 
Standards,  they  say,  are  still  too 
murky.  “ATM  is  compelling  and 
promising,  but... right  now,  it’s  just  a 
bunch  of  ideas  on  the  back  of  a  nap¬ 
kin,”  says  Josh  Turiel,  director  of  IS 


for  Adlife  Marketing  &  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  in  Norwood,  Mass.,  who 
spoke  on  a  panel  recently  about  man¬ 
aging  networks  in  client/server  envi¬ 
ronments. 

Even  an  early  ATM  enthusiast  like 
Rick  Stevens,  director  of  the  Math 
and  Computer  Sciences  Division  at 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  in  Ar- 
gonne,  Ill.,  agrees  that  ATM  at  the 
desktop  isn’t  ready  for  the  masses 
yet.  “There’s  too  much  work  yet  to 
be  done  on  setting  protocols,”  says 
Stevens.  “And  advanced  features 
necessary  for  the  virtual  LAN  are 
still  too  flaky.”  Currently,  if  one  were 
to  hook  a  typical  PC  to  an  ATM  net¬ 
work,  around  90  percent  of  the  com¬ 
puter’s  CPU  would  be  used  up  just  to 
handle  the  network  connection,  leav¬ 
ing  little  power  for  anything  else. 

Nonetheless,  Stevens  insists  that 
some  companies  can’t  afford  to  wait 
for  the  technology  to  settle  down. 
“For  anyone  who  has  to  get  their 
communications  infrastructure  set 
now  for  growth  over  the  next  five  to 
10  years,  the  question  is  not  when  to 
do  ATM.  It  is  simply  how  to  do 
ATM,”  he  says.  And  for  those  orga¬ 
nizations  that  expect  to  make  their 
networks  a  critical  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage,  it’s  time  to  start  climbing 
the  ATM  learning  curve. 

In  fact,  brokerage  house  Bear 
Stearns  &  Co.  Inc.,  mass  retailer  J.C. 
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Penney  Co.  Inc.  and  fast-food  chain 
McDonald’s  Corp.  all  began  ATM  pi¬ 
lot  projects  in  1995.  And  while  these 
second-wave  companies  are  often  re¬ 
luctant  to  spill  the  beans  about  their 
strategic  ATM  plans  just  yet,  those  in 
the  first  wave  are  more  than  willing  to 
talk  about  the  business  case  for  ATM. 

Argonne 

National 

Laboratory 


Argonne,  III. 


Donning  just  a  pair  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  glasses,  and  with  no  pro¬ 
tective  gear,  a  scientist  in  Ar¬ 
gonne,  HI.,  enters  the  core  of  a  nuclear 
reactor.  She’s  testing  the  efficacy  of 
robotics  to  decontaminate  and  decom¬ 
mission  an  aging  nuclear  reactor  in 
Russia.  Sound  far-fetched?  Well,  it’s 
the  kind  of  thing  that  scientists,  using 
the  virtual  reality  environment  and 
advanced  networks  at  Argonne  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory,  are  preparing  to  do 
today.  (See  related  story  in  Trend- 
lines,  beginning  on  Page  16.) 

Run  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  is  the 
quintessential  hotbed  of  test  beds. 
The  lab’s  nearly  2,000  scientists,  sup¬ 
ported  by  another  3,200  employees, 
conduct  experiments  in  high-energy 
physics,  advanced  materials  and  su¬ 
perconductivity.  Linking  scientists 
around  the  country  in  virtual  reality 
environments  and  enabling  high¬ 
speed  collaborations  and  real-time 
control  of  experiments  requires  lots  of 
bandwidth,  lots  of  speed.  And  the  lab’s 
traditional  computer  networks  are 
straining  against  the  scientists’  needs. 

“Our  high-speed  networking  de¬ 
mands  are  growing  dramatically,”  says 
John  Unik,  director  of  the  Electronics 
and  Computing  Technologies  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  is  responsible  for  the  lab’s 
networking  systems.  But  funding  for 
national  science  labs  in  the  1990s  is 
shrinking.  “I  was  looking  for  a  magic 


bullet  to  meet  our  future  needs  and 
reduce  operating  costs,”  says  Unik. 

Unik  and  Timothy  C.  Kuhfuss,  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  division,  decid¬ 
ed  to  employ  ATM  in  1994,  even 
though  the  risks  were  still  fairly  high, 
because  no  other  technology  offered 
the  integration  potential  of  ATM. 

At  the  heart  of  the  decision  was 
prestige  and  the  never-ending  com¬ 
petition  for  funding  and  top  scien¬ 
tists.  Advanced  infrastructure  and 
collaborative  research  tools  allow 
scientists  to  crank  out  papers  faster, 
thus  enhancing  the  lab’s  reputation, 
which  in  turn  allows  the  lab  to  attract 
the  world’s  top  scientists  and  garner 
more  money  for  research.  “We  figure 
ATM  has  a  side  benefit  of  drawing  in 
better  scientists,”  says  Kuhfuss. 
“That’s  why  we’re  so  aggressive.” 

But  in  1994,  “you  could  barely  get 
an  ATM  switch”  for  the  WAN,  says 
Kuhfuss,  so  the  lab  proceeded  cau¬ 
tiously,  investing  its  small  annual 
equipment  budget  of  about  $100,000 
incrementally.  In  March  1994,  Unik 
and  Kuhfuss  convened  the  “gigabit 


drivers  working  group,”  a  half-dozen 
Argonne  biologists,  chemists  and 
physicists  who  agreed  to  be  the 
guinea  pigs  in  an  ATM  experiment. 
The  lab  purchased  two  small  ATM 
switches  (one  from  SynOptics, 
which  merged  with  Wellfleet  Com¬ 
munications  to  form  Bay  Networks, 
and  one  from  Fore  Systems)  and  be¬ 


gan  beta  testing. 

“In  the  beginning,  we  just  wanted 
to  see  if  ATM  technology  had  a  place 
in  the  laboratory,”  says  Kuhfuss. 
The  answer  that  came  back  from  the 
scientists  in  the  working  group  was 
a  resounding  “yes.” 

For  Rick  Stevens,  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  six  end  users  from  the  lab’s  giga¬ 
bit  working  group,  only  ATM  had  the 
potential  to  deliver  the  capabilities 
required  to  support  a  new  $800  mil¬ 
lion  advanced  materials  research  fa¬ 
cility  being  built  for  the  Advanced 
Photon  Source  project.  Using  bril¬ 
liant  X-ray  beams  to  study  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  materials,  the  lab  will  need  to 
move  terabits  of  data  from  lab  instru¬ 
ments  to  massive  computers  to  in¬ 
teractive  video  environments  in  labs 
around  the  country,  says  Stevens. 

So,  in  March  1995,  the  lab  pur¬ 
chased  a  huge  central  campus  switch, 
a  Concord  from  Northern  Telecom 
Inc.  At  Argonne ’s  Chicago-area  cam¬ 
pus  of  35  buildings,  already  wired  with 
fiber,  Kuhfuss  has  begun  testing  ATM 
in  a  couple  of  key  locations  with  an¬ 


other  50  to  100  users  on  the  system. 
Northern  Telecom  is  also  the  lab’s 
partner  in  exploring  ATM  on  the  off- 
campus  WAN.  “We’re  working  out 
the  kinks  in  reliability,  accounting  and 
network  management,”  says  Kuhfuss. 

Some  risks  haven’t  been  as  big  as 
Kuhfuss  and  Unik  expected.  On  the 
positive  side,  says  Kuhfuss,  “I  was 


Technically  Speaking 


Officially,  ATM  is  an  international  specification  for  a  virtual  circuit, 

cell-relay  switching  protocol  that  operates  at  speeds  ranging  from  around 
45Mbps  to  1.2Gbps — and  theoretically  even  faster. 

Technical  (and  in  many  cases  surprisingly  readable)  white  papers  on  ATM  prolif¬ 
erate  among  the  equipment  vendors  and  carriers.  “Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode: 
What  Network  Providers  are  Considering,”  the  first  in  a  series  of  ATM  white  papers 
from  Hitachi  America  Ltd.  of  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  gives  a  cogent,  quick  overview  of  the 
technology  and  likely  WAN  ATM  deployment  strategies  of  local  exchange  and  long 
distance  carriers,  cable  TV  and  competitive  access  providers.  CIO  also  recommends 
Eden  Prairie,  Minn. -based  Digi  International’s  white  paper  entitled,  “ATM  &  the  NIC 
Connection,”  which  reviews  the  technology  and  explores  ATM  network  interface  card 
technology  for  LAN  managers. 

To  join  the  ATM  Forum,  an  industry  consortium  of  carriers,  equipment  makers  and 
users,  or  simply  to  get  more  information,  contact  the  Foster  City,  Calif.-based  organiza¬ 
tion  at  415  578-6860,  info@atmforum.com  or  http://ivww.atmforum.com.  —E.B.  Baatz 
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Thousands  Of  Companies  Depend  On  Microsoft 


To  Run  Their  Businesses.  Did  You  Ever  Wonder  Who 


Microsoft  Depends 

Although  they’re  one  of  the  largest  developers 
of  software  in  the  world,  with  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers  around  the  globe,  there  is  just 
one  thing  about  Microsoft  that  people  sometimes 
overlook:  That  they’ve  got  a  business  to  run  too. 

So  it’s  essential  that  they  have  dependable  systems 
that  can  run  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server. 

Which  is  why  they  rely  on  Compaq.  Compaq 
supplies  servers  to  Microsoft  to  run  their  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  Server  network,  which  serves  not 
only  their  headquarters  near  Seattle  but  all  of  their 
offices  around  the  world.  Compaq  servers  also  allow 
their  people  constant  (and  instant)  access  to  their 
mission-critical  business  information  —  from 
customer  service  records  and  problem /solution 
databases  to  running  the  Microsoft  Network. 


On  To  Run  Theirs? 

Compaq’s  CD-based  SmartStart  allows  you  to 
configure  BackOffice  and  Microsoft  Windows  NT 
Server  simply  and  easily.  And  Compaq  has  servers 
that  come  with  Insight  Manager,  which  is  a  specially 
designed  Compaq  technology  that  manages  over 
1000  key  server  elements  and  warns  you  about 
potential  problems.  Before  they  become  real  ones. 

And  because  they’re  Compaq  servers,  each  one 
is  backed  by  our  three-year  on-site  warranty*  and 
our  7  days  a  week,  24-hour  technical  support  line. 

So  if  you’re  looking  for  a  powerful  and  reliable 
system  that  runs  Microsoft  Windows  NT  to  run 
your  business,  call  1-800-664-9888.  But  do  yourself 
a  favor,  don’t  just  take  our  word  for  it.  Ask  around. 

COMPAQ. 


©  1995  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Compaq  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Microsoft  Corporation.  Windows  NT,  Microsoft  Network  and 
BackOffice  are  trademarks  of  the  Microsoft  Corporation.  Insight  Manager,  SmartStart  and  ProLiant  are  trademarks  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation. ' Limited  warranty.  Certain  restrictions  and  exclusions  apply.  Monitors, 
battery  packs  and  certain  options  are  covered  by  a  one-year  warranty.  For  details,  call  the  Compaq  Customer  Support  Center  at  1-800-345-1518. 


relatively  surprised  to  see  how  quick¬ 
ly  multivendor  interoperability  has 
come  along.”  But  on  the  negative 
side,  the  lack  of  tools  for  tracking  net¬ 
work  performance  from  end  to  end — 
or  what  Kuhfuss  calls  the  “unpleasant 
state  of  network  management” — has 
been  troublesome.  “I’m  also  a  bit 
leery  of  LAN  emulations,  which  are 
used  to  make  the  point-to-point  ATM 
network  look  like  a  shared  Ethernet 
or  FDDI  network,”  says  Kuhfuss.  In¬ 
expensive,  reliable  network  cards  that 
will  allow  desktop  PCs  to  be  connect¬ 
ed  to  an  ATM  network  are  not  yet 
available. 

Nonetheless,  Kuhfuss  is  hopeful 
that  LAN  problems  will  be  solved 
soon.  The  lab’s  production  network, 
which  has  to  be  up  and  running  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  will 
be  filled  to  capacity  by  1997.  So  the 
lab  will  need  reliable  ATM  technology 
in  just  two  short  years,  ready  or  not. 

Tandem 

Computers  Inc. 


At  Tandem  Computers  Inc.,  a 
$2.5  billion  computer  manufac¬ 
turer  headquartered  in  Cuper¬ 
tino,  Calif.,  ATM  trials  have  pro¬ 
gressed  much  more  rapidly  than 
anyone  expected.  For  the  past  three 
years,  the  company  (along  with 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Silicon  Graph¬ 
ics  Inc.,  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.,  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  Pacifica  School) 
has  participated  in  WAN  ATM  trials 
with  Sprint  Communications  Co. 

But  the  real  eye-opener  came 
when  Warren  Kirsch,  Tandem’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  worldwide  operations  and  cam¬ 
pus  support,  was  approached  by  Wil- 
Tel  (now  named  LDDS  WorldCom), 
which  asked  to  run  an  ATM  trial  be¬ 
tween  the  computer  company’s  Cu¬ 
pertino  engineers  and  its  Austin, 
Texas-based  engineering  facility. 
Richard  Knapp,  manager  of  ATM 
commercialization  at  WorldCom  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  says  that  carriers  com¬ 


pete  to  find  good  partners  to  test  their 
ATM  networks.  “There  are  less  than 
100  corporations  in  the  U.S.  that  are 
employing  ATM  in  the  wide  area  net¬ 
work.. .and  Tandem  is  out  in  front,”  he 
explains. 

WorldCom’s  aggressive  pursuit  of 
Tandem  underscores  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  that  many  early  adopters  enjoy. 
“Because  all  the  carriers  are  fighting 
for  Tandem’s  business,  I  have  more 
negotiation  power  and  I  can  keep  my 
costs  down,”  says  Kirsch. 

This  lucky  cost  break  aside,  Kirsch 
was  attracted  to  the  idea  of  running 
the  trial  for  several  reasons.  For  one, 
engineers  were  constantly  boarding 
planes  to  fly  between  California  and 
Texas,  which  was  costing  money  and, 
more  important,  time.  With  develop¬ 
ment  cycles  down  from  three  years  in 
1991  to  under  a  year  today,  and  with 
the  price/performance  curve  falling 
50  percent  every  year,  speed  has  be¬ 
come  a  critical  survival  tactic  for 
computer  companies.  Besides,  as  a 
provider  of  mission-critical  comput¬ 
ers  for  stock  exchanges,  hospitals 
and  telecommunications  companies, 
the  company’s  Silicon  Valley  execu¬ 
tives  figured  they  must  move  with 
the  ATM  wave  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  their  products  work  on 
these  new  networks. 

The  WorldCom/Tandem  team  got 
the  ATM  network  up  and  running 
between  Cupertino  and  Austin  in  Ju¬ 
ly  1994  with  a  12Mbps  ATM  link 
connecting  the  two  locations’  FDDI 
rings.  Kirsch  put  10  advanced  users 


on  the  beta  test,  but  unbeknownst  to 
him,  hundreds  of  engineers  found 
out  about  the  new  pipeline  and  just 
jumped  on. 

“At  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks, 
we  decided  to  take  the  network 
down  for  testing  and  maintenance, 
and  we  got  all  sorts  of  calls,  but  we 
didn’t  know  what  was  going  on,” 
says  Kirsch.  Three  weeks  later,  he 
took  the  network  down  again  for 
more  tests. 

“That’s  when  I  got  a  call  from  the 
vice  president  of  engineering  in  Texas, 


Cupertino,  Calif. 
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who  told  me  he  had  revised  and  cut 
his  development  timetables  based  on 
the  speed  of  the  new  network  and  he 
wanted  the  network  up  immediately,” 
recalls  Kirsch.  “I  told  him  that  we 
were  just  running  a  beta  trial  and  that 
it  would  take  me  longer  than  a  day  to 
get  it  back  up.  And  he  told  me,  ‘I  don’t 
care  if  this  is  a  beta  trial.  You  make  it 
work  or  you’re  fired.’” 

Now  the  California-to-Texas  con¬ 
nection  is  running  at  15Mbps  and 
getting  cranked  up  to  45Mbps  and 
even  faster.  The  company  wants  to 


be  able  to  form  product  teams  re¬ 
gardless  of  geographic  location.  So 
Tandem  has  requests  for  ATM  pro¬ 
posals  outstanding  with  carriers  for 
12  sites — two  in  Europe,  four  on  the 
Pacific  Rim  and  six  more  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

Just  this  past  summer,  the  compa¬ 
ny  signed  an  agreement  with  a  Euro¬ 
pean  carrier  to  conduct  transatlantic 
trials  of  ATM  technology.  This  trial 
will  link  Tandem’s  Stokely  Park  of¬ 
fice  in  England  with  its  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  “Our  plan  is  to  have  an  ATM 


Lest  one  think  that  all  of  these 
ATM  trials  lead  automatically 
and  happily  to  a  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow,  consider  the  case 
of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  This  Los  An¬ 
geles  company  was  one  of  the  first  to 
entertain  ATM  in  business  applica¬ 
tions  back  in  1993,  but  as  of  1995,  any 
thought  of  immediately  rolling  out  an 
ATM  network  has  been  put  on  hold. 

The  story  of  ATM  at  Hughes  be¬ 
gins  with  George  W  Buchanan,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Hughes  Business  Communica¬ 
tions.  A  25-year  veteran  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  this  former  colonel  remem¬ 
bers  first  hearing  of  ATM  in  1988.  “To 
us,  it  was  something  that  the  RBOCs 
[regional  Bell  operating  companies] 
and  the  carriers  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  large  switching  engines  were 
looking  at  as  a  possibility  for  central 
office  switching,”  recalls  Buchanan. 
“There  was  not  the  slightest  glimmer 
in  anybody’s  mind  that  it  had  any 
sort  of  network  application.” 

Then  Buchanan  went  to  see  some 
ATM  equipment  at  Sprint  Communi¬ 
cations  Co.’s  lab  in  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
“All  of  a  sudden,  in  a  flash  of  light,  I 
realized  that  the  53-byte  fixed  cell- 
length  packets  had  the  potential  to 
handle  traffic  seamlessly  on  one 
network.”  Buchanan  had  seen  the 
promise  of  grand  unification. 

At  the  root  of  Buchanan’s  excite¬ 
ment,  however,  was  money.  “We  said 
we  would  never  deploy  technology 
unless  we  had  a  clear  business  ob¬ 
jective,”  he  says.  His  was  to  cut  down 
on  the  duplication  of  networks  and 
to  save  money  on  the  company’s 
physical  plant.  To  Buchanan,  who 
was  managing  hundreds  of  thou- 


Hughes 
Aircraft  Co. 


backbone  completely  in  place  by  the 
end  of  this  year  or  by  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1996,”  says  Kirsch.  And  for 
such  a  rapidly  evolving  technology, 
the  fast  pace  is  only  fitting. 
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net  network  to  the  ATM  network  and 
tried  doing  a  LAN  emulation  with  an 
Ethernet  workstation  talking  to  an 
ATM  server.  “At  one  point,  we  had 
several  thousands  of  users  connected 
[to  the  test  network],  and  they  were 
not  even  aware  of  it,”  says  Emmett. 
So  the  system  worked. 

But  corporate  restructuring  has 
put  plans  for  full-fledged  ATM  im¬ 
plementation  on  the  back  burner. 
Since  the  trial  began,  the  company, 
under  pressure  from  the  post-Cold 
War  defense  cutbacks,  shut  its 
Fullerton  plant.  While  the  company 
restructures,  Buchanan  and  his  CIO, 
Jim  Woods,  are  waiting  to  see  how 
ATM  fits  in  with  evolving  business 
objectives. 

And  of  course,  costs  remain  the  pri¬ 
mary  concern.  “We’re  also  waiting  for 


that  the  53-byte  fixed  cell-length  packets  had  the  potential  to 


handle  traffic  seamlessly  on  one  network.” 


—George  Buchanan 


“All  of  a  sudden, 
in  a  flash  of 
light,  I  realized 


sands  of  miles  of  private  networks 
all  around  the  world,  this  cost  justifi¬ 
cation  was  enticing. 

The  company  wasn’t  testing  a 
“killer  application”  on  the  network, 
as  in  the  case  of  Argonne  National 
Laboratory’s  Advanced  Photon 
Source  project.  “We  were  swimming 
against  the  tide  from  the  beginning,” 
says  Buchanan.  “We  felt  that  it  didn’t 
matter  if  the  [killer]  applications  ex¬ 
isted  or  not....  But  because  Hughes 
has  such  a  heterogeneous  network 
environment,  we  were  interested  in 


moving  money  to  the  bottom  line  by 
reducing  LAN  and  WAN  costs.” 

So  in  January  1994,  after  pushing 
for  bids  from  vendors  early  in  1993, 
Hughes  began  testing  ATM  service 
between  two  California  locations,  El 
Segundo  and  Fullerton,  as  well  as  Re- 
ston,  Va.  “This  was  our  proof  of  con¬ 
cept,”  says  Bob  Emmett,  Hughes’ 
manager  of  network  architecture. 
“We  wanted  to  understand  the  perfor¬ 
mance  and  cost  for  a  WAN  campus.” 

Emmett  tested  cell  speed  at 
45Mbps,  ran  a  bridge  from  the  Ether- 


the  cost  to  be  low  enough  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  high  enough  to  justify  the 
move  to  ATM,”  says  Buchanan. 

In  the  meantime,  Hughes’  commu¬ 
nications  gurus  have  gained  enough 
expertise  with  ATM  that  “we’re  using 
our  knowledge  in  designing  Hughes 
products  and  in  writing  proposals  to 
government  and  commercial  cus¬ 
tomers,”  says  Emmett.  After  all,  win¬ 
ning  new  business  is  what  invest¬ 
ments  in  new  technology  are  all 
about.  And  that,  as  the  saying  goes,  is 
nothing  to  spit  at.  BE] 
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n  a  perfect  world, 


your  business-critical  applications 
would  be  running  on  a  server 
that  was  scalable  and  upgradable, 
a  server  that  was  both  powerful 
and  reliable  and  that  could  be  deployed 
anywhere  in  your  enterprise, 
in  any  configuration  you  wanted. 


Welcome  to  the  perfect  world 


The  World  of  WorldMarkI  Scalability  on  an  unprec 


Introducing  a  line  of  servers  that  can  be 
configured  to  handle  any  amount  of  data, 
whether  you  have  a  little  or  a  lot. 

Welcome  to  a  whole  new  world  in  business  computing.  The  world  of 
AT&T  WorldMark  Servers — a  new  line  of  open,  modular,  flexible  enterprise 
servers  designed  to  give  you  the  most  powerful  and  scalable  platforms  in 
the  world. 

Whether  you  need  to  handle  gigabytes  of  information  for  OLTP  or 
terabytes  for  your  data  warehouse,  WorldMark  Servers  enable  you  to 
economically  match  system  capacity  to  your  business  environment.  All  our 
servers  come  ready  to  run  the  leading  databases — Teradata,®  Oracle,® 
Informix,®  and  Sybase.®  And  AT&T  WorldMark  Servers  provide  unsurpassed 
availability  and  reliability  Upgrading  is  simple,  fast,  and  cost  effective.  So 
any  server  you  choose  has  the  scalability  to  expand  from  SMP  to  clusters 
to  MPP  as  your  business  needs  evolve. 


The  A  IMF  WorldMark  Servers. 


All  AT&T  WorldMark  servers  shown  feature  Intel  Pentium  processors. 
The  Intel  Inside  and  Pentium  Processor  logos  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 

All  registered  trademarks  are  of  their  respective  companies. 


The  World  of  WorldMark.  Matching  increased 
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The  Intel  Inside  and  Pentium  Processor  logos  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 


power  with  increased  performance. 


The  only  line  of  scalable  servers  designed  to  maximize 
application  performance  with  every  processor  you  add. 
(And  nobody  lets  you  add  more) 

Whether  you’re  performing  data  mining  operations  or  intensive  order  entry  you 
can’t  afford  to  have  a  server  that  doesn’t  squeeze  every  ounce  of  performance  from  your 
applications.  That’s  why  AT&T  worked  hard  to  ensure  that  all  WorldMark®  Servers  deliver 
the  best  performance,  reliability,  and  scalability  in  the  world. 

At  AT&T  we’ve  worked  closely  with  Intel  to  fine-tune  our  servers  so  that  every  Intel 
Pentium  processor  you  add  to  a  WorldMark  Server  results  in  the  maximum  possible  increase 
in  application  performance  and  the  minimum  possible  drift  from  absolute  linearity  And 
only  AT&T  WorldMark  Servers  let  you  scale  up  to  32  processors  in  a  single  box — more 
than  any  server  in  the  world. 

Which  means  you  get  more  bang  for  your  buck  and  greater  investment  protection 
than  with  any  other  server. 


« 


The  World  of  WorldMark.  World-class  benchmarks. 


Once  you  see  how  WorldMark 
performs,  you  may  be  tempted  to 
change  its  appearance. 

The  dimension  of  speed  or  performance  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  to  business  success,  whether  you’re  performing 
intensive  OLTP  or  making  on-the-spot  decisions  based  upon 
information  gleaned  from  ad  hoc  queries  to  your  data  warehouse. 
That’s  why  every  AT&T  WorldMark  Server  delivers  world-class 
performance  and  price/performance  benchmarks. 

Pictured  here  is  one  of  the  fastest  data  engines  in  the 
world.  The  AT&T  WorldMark  5100M  (cool  decal  not  included).  This 
MPP  rocket  features  the  newest  generation  of  fiber  interconnect 
technology  which  provides  an  awesome  peak  bandwidth  of 
20  MB/second  per  node  and  blazingly  fast  benchmarks.  Speed 
that  makes  your  employees  more  productive.  Speed  that  delivers 
killer  queries  from  terabytes  of  data  in  record  time. 

Speed  that  will  help  your  company  leave  the  competition 
far,  far  behind. 


Pentium 


AT&T  5100M  shown  features  Intel  Pentium  processors.  The  Intel  Inside  and  Pentium  Processor  logos  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 


AW  WorldMark  4100S 
Deskside  Configuration 

•  2  to  8  90MHz  or  133MHz  Intel  Pentium 
processors 

•  Upgradable  to  next  generation  Intel 
processor  family  (Po) 

•  2  MB  second-level  cache  per  processor 

•  64  MB  to  2  GB  Error  Checking  and 
Correcting  (ECC)  memory 

•  2  to  36  GB  internal  disk  storage 

•  7  I/O;  32-bit  bus  width  per  slot 

•  Up  to  6  LAN  and  18  WAN  connections 

•  Optional  hot  pluggable  internal  disk 
array  w/RAID  controller 

•  Optional  internal  uninterruptible  power 

•  Optional  AT&T  LifeKeeper  FRS 

•  Diagnostic  subsystem 


ATM  WorldMark  5100S 
SMP  Configuration 

•  4  to  32  90MHz  or  133MHz  Intel  Pentium 
processors  per  processor  subsystem  (node) 

•  One  processor  subsystem  per  5100S  cabinet 

•  Upgradable  to  next  generation  Intel 
processor  family  (Po) 

•  4  MB  second-level  cache  per  processor 

•  32  MB  Limited  Address  Range  Cache  per 
processor  board 

•  64  MB-4  GB  ECC  type  memory  per 
processor  subsystem 

•  Up  to  160  GB  internal  disk  storage 

•  16  I/O  slots;  32-bit  bus  width  per  slot 

•  Up  to  7  LAN  and  24  WAN  connections 

•  Internal  uninterruptible  power 

•  Hot  pluggable  disk  drives  and  fans 

•  Redundant  power  supplies 

•  Optional  redundant  battery  backup 

•  Optional  AT&T  LifeKeeper  Switchover  FRS 

•  Fully  upgradable  to  a  5100C  (Cluster)  or 
5100M  (MPP)  configuration 


AI&T  WorldMark  5100C 
Cluster  Configuration 

•  Clustering  of  2  to  8  processor  subsystems 

•  1  or  2  processor  subsystems  per  5100C  cabinet 

•  4  to  32  90MHz  or  133MHz  Intel  Pentium 
processors  per  processor  subsystem 

•  Upgradable  to  next  generation  Intel  processor 
family  (P6) 

•  4  MB  second-level  cache  per  processor 

•  32  MB  Limited  Address  Range  Cache  per 
processor  board 

•  64  MB-4  GB  ECC  memory  per  processor 
subsystem 

•  16  I/O  slots  per  node;  32-bit  bus  width  per  slot 

•  Up  to  7  LAN  and  24  WAN  connections  per 
processor  subsystem 

•  Internal  uninterruptible  power 

•  Hot  pluggable  disk  drives  and  fans 

•  Redundant  power  supplies 

•  Optional  redundant  battery  backup 

•  Automatic  system  recovery  and  automatic  user 
and  application  switchover 

•  Administration  Workstation  Subsystem  (AWS) 
allows  a  single  operation  view  of  the  entire  system 


AM  WorldMark  5100M 
MPP  Configuration 

•  Scalable  BYNET  fiber-based  interconnect 

•  1  or  2  processor  subsystems  per  5100M  cabinet 

•  4  to  32  133MHz  Intel  Pentium  processors  per 
processor  subsystem 

•  Upgradable  to  next  generation  Intel  processor 
family  (P6) 

•  4  MB  second-level  cache  per  processor 

•  32  MB  Limited  Address  Range  Cache  per 
processor  board 

•  64  MB-4  GB  ECC  memory  per  processor 
subsystem 

•  16  I/O  slots  per  processor  subsystem;  32-bit 
bus  width  per  slot 

•  Up  to  7  LAN  and  24  WAN  connections  per 
processor  subsystem 

•  Internal  uninterruptible  power 

•  Hot  pluggable  disk  drives  and  fans 

•  Redundant  power  supplies  and  batter}’  backup 

•  Administration  Workstation  Subsystem 
(AWS)  allows  a  single  operation  view  of 
the  entire  system 


To  get  more  info  about  AT&T  WorldMark  Servers,  call  1  800  447-1124,  ext.  1144. 
E-mail  us  at:  attgis.info@daytonoh.attgis.com 

Or  visit  our  web  site  at:  http://wwwattgis.com/events/WorldMark 

Bringing  computing  and  communications  together 
to  help  you  get,  move  and  use  information. 
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INTERVIEW:  MICHAEL  E.  PORTER 


BY  RICHARD  PA  STORE 
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it  has  little  to  do  with 
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tions  of  any  ambitious  CIO.  Along 

* 

with  adding  value  and  setting 


a  company 


strategic  agendas,  creating  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  is  a  pipe  dream  for  many  a  CIO.  The  main  reason 
it’s  a  dream  more  often  than  a  reality  is  that  information  systems 
departments  are  too  often  pigeonholed  into  an  internally  focused 


operational  support  mode.  But  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way,  says 
one  of  the  most  influential  modern  theorists  in  competitive  strategy. 
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ICHAEL  E.  PORTER,  the  Roland  E. 
Christensen  professor  of  business 
administration  at  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  wrote  the  landmark 
1980  work,  Competitive  Strategy: 
Techniques  for  Analyzing  Industries 
and  Competitors.  The  ideas  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  book,  and  its  successors,  Com¬ 
petitive  Advantage:  Creating  and  Sustaining 
Superior  Performance  <md  The  Competitive 
Advantage  of  Natiq^s,  reconciled  historical 
views  on  comiMtitiveness  and  defined  the 
concept  oh&hique  positioning.”  Porter’s  ideas 
later  became  the  basis  for  one  of  the  required 
rses  at  the  business  school. 

Porter  is  now  developing  a  follow  up  to  his 
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seminal  works,  parts  of  which  are  -expected 
to  appear  in  feature  form  in  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  this  fall  and  more  fully  in  a 
book  he  expects  to  finish  next  summer.  His 
recent  research^ has  been  a  reaction  to  what 
he  sees  as  the  last  decade’s  worrisome  infat¬ 
uation  with'  operational  improvement  ef¬ 
forts — something  he  contends  does  little  to 
sustain  competitive  advantage.  In  effect, 
Porter  tells  CIO  Senior  Editor  Richard  Pas- 
tore,  IS  and  the  businesses  it  serves  are  both 
-missing  the  strategic  mark. 


more  efficient  at  running  the  business.  They 
have  to  have  a  distinctive  way  of  competing. 

The  necessity  of  carving  out  a  distinctive 
competitive  position  is  not  understood  as 
well  as  it  needs  to  be  today.  In  a  lot  of  compa¬ 
nies,  there  is  a  mistaken  sense  that  the 
only  one  right  strategy  for  that  industi 
if  one  company  can  be  the  first  tojitcover 
and  implement  it,  they’ll  win* 0eve  found 
from  our  research  over  thgflpears  that  this 
way  of  thinking  is  ultimgfi^self-destructive. 
If  everybody’s  racingfrffdiscover  one  right 
strategy,  nobody 

CIO:  Your pasMvork  has  described  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  nu20ing  tough  tradeoffs  to  define  a 
sustainable  competitive  position — 
choo0ig  which  markets  and  customers  to  serve 
which  to  forgo.  Has  this  become  an  even 
hugher  prospect  today?  - 

PORTER:  When  a  company  picks  a  unique 
competitive  position,'  it  has  to  be  inconsis¬ 
tent  or  incompatible  with  its  competitors’  po¬ 
sitions  in  order  to  be  sustainable.  If  it  isn’t, 
its  Competitors  can  simply  replicate  what  It 
does  at  a  modest  cost. 

Because  they  have  been  focusing  on  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness  and  eliminating  wasted 
effort,  companies  have  gotten  used  to  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  best  of  all  worlds.  They’ve  lowered 
costs  and  improved  quality  at  the  same  time. 
Against  that  backdrop,  managers  are  often 
unwilling  to  make  a  choice  of  which  markets 
and  customers  to  serve  and,  even  more  diffi- 
cult,  which  not  to  serve.  But  if  they  aren’t 
willing  to  make  those  tradeoffs  in  their  strate¬ 
gies,  they’re  destined  to  become  stuck  in  the 
middle.  They’ll  inevitably  try  to  do  a  little  bit 
of  everything  for  a  little  bit  of  everybody,  and 
they  won’t  have  a  competitive  advantage. 

CIO:  What’s  behind  your  new  theory -of  com¬ 
plementary  activity  systems ? 


C|0:  What  concerns  you  most  about  the  way 
companies  are  looking  at  competitiveness? 

PORTER:  As  companies  emerge  from  the  last 
decade,  many  are  preoccupied  with  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness — restructuring,  reengi¬ 
neering  and  improving  efficiencies.  These- 
improvements  are  a  necessity  in  today’s  com¬ 
petition,  but  they  alone  are  not  enough.  They 
are  approaching  a  point  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns.  If  companies  are  going  to  sustain  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,  they  can’t  do  it  by  being 


PORTER:  Rarely  does  sustainable  advantage 
grow  out  of  a  single  activity  in  a  business.  A 
company  doesn’t  get  sustainable  advantage 
simply  because  it  has  some  unique  product 
design  or  a  unique  sales  force.  Those  kinds 
of  advantages  tend  to  be  .visible  targets  to 
imitate.  If  a  company  relies  on  one  activity  as 
its  key  strength,  all  its  competitors,  are  going 
to  work  very  hard  to  match  that — especially 
if  it  is  dubbed  a  best  practice  against  which 
everybody  else  is  benchmarking. 

Sustainable  advantage  comes  from  systems 
of  activities  that  are  complementary.  These 
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It  Works. 

A  Tool  for  Every  Testing  Need 

Mercury  Interactive  has  the  tools  to 
address  all  levels  of  Client/Server  application 
testing.  The  Enterprise  Quality  Architecture,  our 
core  integration  technology,  ensures  that  the 
tools  work  together  seamlessly. 


Test  your  Client/Server 
applications  using 
Mercury  Interactive. 

Managing  the  Risk  of  Client/Server  Deployment 


Knowing  how  well  Client/Server  applica¬ 
tions  will  work  under  real  operating  conditions 
is  a  dream  come  true  for  developers.  Using 


WinRunner®  and  XRunner®  are  the  tools  of  choice  for 
testing  graphical  user  interfaces.  LoadRunner™  allows 
you  to  simulate  up  to  thousands  of  users  on  just  a 
handful  of  workstations.  And  TestDirector ™  is  the  work- 
.  ,  group  test  management  system  that  keeps  the  whole 

Automated  Software  Quality  tools  from  Mercury  process  on  track. 


Interactive  to  automate  your  Client/Server  test¬ 
ing  effort,  you  can  manage  risk  effectively— and  help  ensure 
the  success  of  your  deployment. 


A  Complete  Solution 

‘Testing  requires  a  complete  solution— 
from  the  client,  to  the  network,  to  the  server 
and  back  again  to  the  client.  Mercury  interactive 
is  on  the  right  track  with  features  that  support  complete  test¬ 
ing.”  -  Shaku  Atre,  President,  Atre  &  Associates,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  consulting  firm  based  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 


The  Leader  in  Automated  Software  Quality 

Mercury  Interactive  sets  the  pace  in  Automated 
Software  Quality,  pioneering  the  innovations  that  make  test 
automation  powerful,  productive  and  practical.  Mercury 


Mercury  Interactive 
(45.0%) 


Interactive  is  the  leading 


provider  of  ASQ  solutions 
for  Client/Server  applications  in 
both  UNIX  and  Windows  environ¬ 
ments— for  the  department  all  the 


Mercury  Inleractiue  Is  the  undisputed 

market  leader  in  ASQ  tools.  ,,  , 

(Source:  International  Data  Corporation  1994)  W3y  Up  thtOUgh  the  enterprise 


It  Worked  for  Chemical  Bank 

“Without  Mercury  Interactive’s  testing  tools,  we  never 
could  have  completely  tested  our  new  trading  floor  before 
deployment”  -  Push  Taggart,  Vice  President,  infrastructure  and 
Integration  Group,  Global  Bank  Technology,  Chemical  Bank. 


Find  Out  How  It  Can  Work  For  You.  Call  1-800-TEST-91 1 
for  a  free  information  kit,  and  find  out  how  ASQ  tools 
from  Mercury  Interactive  can  make  it  work. 
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interactive! 

Making  Client/Server  Work 


©  Copyright  1995  by  Mercury  interactive  Corporation.  TestDirector,  LoadRunner  and  Enterprise  Quality  Architecture  are  trademarks  of  Mercury  interactive  Corporation. 
WinRunner  and  XRunner  are  registered  trademarks  of  Mercury  Interactive  Corporation.  Ail  other  companies  and  brand  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  compan  e  . 


u  Companies  with  sustainable 

competitive  advantage 

integrate  lots  of  act 

within  the  business:  marketing, 

service 

customer 


as 

ies 


r  the  rules  of  competition'  and 

gns,  spawning  whole  new  busi¬ 
nesses. 

IT  can  be  strategic,  but  my 
experience  has  been  that  a  lot 
of  IS  organizations  are  inward  looking.  Most 
IS  departments  today  are  too  often  defending 
their  turf,  too  worried  about  policing  the  be¬ 
havior  of  renegade  managers. 

•  •  * 

CIO:  What  should  IS  focus  on  to  create  strate¬ 
gic  advantage?  .  \ 

*  * 
PORTER:  IT  applications  are  absolutely  fun¬ 
damental  to'  managing  a  company  today,  so  IS 
is  part  of  a  corporate  strategy  whether  the 
management  thinks  that  way  or  not.  The 
challenge  for  IS  departments  is  to  start  un¬ 
derstanding  how  to  play  the  strategic  role 
better.  From  a  strategic  point  of  view,  every 
in-house_system  should  not  be  replicating 
somebody  else’s  best  practice  but  instead  be 
_  ,  „  u  _  tailored  to  the  company’s  unique  positioning, 

the  benefits.  It’s  like  climbing  a  cliff;  until  The  traditional  way  of  doing  that  was  to  de- 

you  get  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  -you  can’t  stand  velop  proprietary  systems.  Today,  more  cost¬ 
and  begin  to  walk  again.  effective  off-the-shelf  systems  can  be  modi- 

-  tied  around  a  particular  strategy. 

CIO:  Where  does  IT  fit  into  these  concepts?  To  play  the  strategic  role,  IS  people  have 
Can  it  actually  promote  the  creation  of  these  .  to  know  the  customer,  understand  the  man 


“complementarities"  occur  wi^n  tne  way  a 
company  performs  one  gupity  provides  not 
only  an  advantage  im^pTactivity,  but  it  also 
provides  advai^pfin  other  activites.  For 
example,  if  a  company  has  a  very  good  inven¬ 
tory  rp^^ement  system,  it  can  also  offer 
livery  and  do  so  cheaper  than  a  com- 
without  the  inventory  management 
system.  Companies  with  sustainable  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  integrate  lots  of  activi¬ 
ties  within  the  business:  their  marketing, 
service,  designs,  customer  supports  All  those 
things  are  consistent,  interconnected  and 
mutually  reinforcing. 

,  As  a  result,  competitors  don’t  have  to 
match  just  one  thing,  they  have  to  match  the 
whole  system.  And  until  rivals  achieve  the 
whole  system,  they  don’t  get  very  many  of 


complementarities 

PORTER:  Yes.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  achiev¬ 
ing  complementarities  across  activities  is 
heavily  affected  by  information  technology.  A 
production  process  can  benefit  a  company’s 
after-sales  service  if  there  is  effective  infor¬ 
mation  exchange.  If  IS  people  need  a  new 
rallying  cry  for  how  to  create  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage,  maybe  it  ought  to  be  around  the 
idea  of  tying  activities  together  and  achieving 
complementarities. 

CIO:  You  fault  business  for  being  too  focused 
on  operational  effectiveness  for  the  last  decade, 
but  isn ’t  the  IS  function  operationally  oriented 
by  nature?  How  can  it  be  otherwise? 

PORTER:  In  the  mid-1980s, -IT  was  all  the 
rage  as  a  tool  for  competitive  advantage. 
Then  we  got  swept  by  the  wave  of  reengi¬ 
neering  and  restructuring,  and  the  IT  func¬ 
tion  has  really  been  diverted  back  to  the  op¬ 
erational  stuff.  We  now  need  to  yeturn  to 
what  was  starting  to  happen  earlier,' when  IT 
was  changing  industry  structure,  altering 


ufacturing  process  and  take  a  business  view  of 
the  company.  Unfortunately,  there  is  so  much 
technological  change  that  you  inevitably  get 
specialists  who  tend  to  be  fairly  narrow  people. 

Another  problem  is  metrics.  The  tradition¬ 
al  criteria  by  which  IT  applications  have  beem 
chosen  have  been  ones  of  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness — How  many  people  can  we'  save? 
How  much  faster  can  we  process  the  pa¬ 
per? — rather  than  more  strategic  hneasures, 
such  as  how  much  have  quality  or  service 
levels  gone  up.  That  needs  to  change. 

* 

CIO:  What  can  chief  information  officers  specif¬ 
ically  contribute  toward  competitive  positioning? 

PORTER:  CIOs  understand  the  enabling  tech¬ 
nologies  that  allow  distinctive  positions  to  be 
created,  so  the  CIO  has  an  important  role  to 
play.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  systems 
should  be  built  internally,  nor  should  the  CIO 
control  all  the  systems  activity  in  the  compa¬ 
ny.  The  need  for  integration  and  certain  stan¬ 
dards  and  protocols  will  continue,,  but  the 
idea  of  central  IS  as  traffic  cop  and  enforcer  is 
less  important,  and  thetCIO’s  role  should  in-" 
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BPCS  Unix  Client/Server. 

One  solution  to  manage  your  supply  chain. 


There  are  winners  and  losers  in  all  industries. 

In  the  industrial  sector,  it's  increasingly  the  ability  to 
control  the  supply  chain  that  makes  the  difference. 

Complex  industrial  enterprises  need  the  flexibility  of  a 
software  system  that  can  quickly  and  cost-effectively  respond 
to  the  changing  needs  of  customers. 

A  system  that  can  truly  integrate  the  supply  chain  through 
inbound  and  outbound  logistics,  customer  service,  logistics 
planning,  materials  management  and  warehouse  management. 

Giving  you  the  power  to  take  time  and  cost  out  of  your 
supply  chain. 

SSA  Inc.  500  West  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois  60661 

©  1995  M  C  Escher/Cordon  Art  ■  Baarn  -  Holland.  All  rights  reserved  ©  1995  System  Software  Associates,  Inc.  BPCS  is  a 


That's  why  BPCS  Client/Server  is  generated  specifically  for 
Unix,  not  ported.  It's  built  on  a  proven  scaleable  architecture  that's 
unique  to  the  industrial  sector.  And  unlike  some  solutions,  BPCS 
can  enable  fast,  efficient  implementation. 

Because  the  faster  BPCS  Unix  Client/Server  is  implemented, 
the  sooner  you'll  increase  your  competitive  edge. 

The  world's  major  corporations  are  using  SSA  products 
and  global  support  in  over  7000  sites  in 
more  than  70  countries. 

Shouldn't  we  be  talking? 

ONE  SOLUTION  FOR  THE  TOTAL  ENTERPRISE 
USA.  Telephone  (  312  )  2  5  8  6  0  0  0.  Fax  (  312  )  474  75  00. 

trademark  of  SSA.  Unix  is  a  trademark  of  Unix  Systems  Laboratories,  Inc.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  the  Microsoft  Corporation. 


If  I  were  in  an 

American 


creasingly  turn  to  supporting  competitive 
advantage. 

CIO:  That  suggests  outsourcing  some  systems. 
Isn ’t  IT  outsourcing  purely  a  non-strategic, 
cost-lowering  technique?  Can  it  contribute  to 
competitive  advantage? 

PORTER:  Outsourcing  may  be  very  much 
the  right  thing  to  do  in  order  to  improve  op¬ 
erational  effectiveness.  If  the  company  isn’t 
world  class  in  systems,  then  it  had  better 
find  a  way  to  get  there.  Having  said  that,  any¬ 
thing  you  outsource  will  rarely  be  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  because  others  can  get  that 
same  outsourced  service.  Essentially,  you’ve 
taken  that  activity  off  the  strategy  table. 
Competitive  advantages  are  established  when 
you  can  create  and  control  something  that  is 
distinctive  and  unique  to  your  organization. 

I’m  a  big  believer  in  outsourcing  and  think 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  toward  shutting 
down  inefficient  internal  activities.  There  are 
many  more  systems  activities  that  can  be 

moved  outside,  but 
that’s  not  going  to 
give  us  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  It’s 
simply  reducing  a 
disadvantage. 


CIO:  IT  benchmarking  is  another  pursuit  that 
would  seem  to  lead  to  imitation  rather  than 
distinctive  positioning.  Is  this  another  non- 
strategic  practice? 

PORTER:  Benchmarking  can  have  strategic 
value,  but  it  can  only  tell  one  company  where 
it  stands  versus  another.  That  comparison  is 
an  operational  effectiveness  question.  Once 
the  company  has  that  information,  it  has  to 
get  itself  up  to  best  practice  level.  Then  the 
next  question  is  how  to  be  unique  in  this 
practice,  given  the  organization’s  strategy. 
Ideally,  everything  a  company  does  ought  to 
be  reinforcing  its  unique  strategy,  so  it 
should  never  simply  accept,  say,  the  wa 
some  other  company  processes  orders .jgj 


CIO:  Does  your  research  with  European  and 
Japanese  companies  indicate  that  their  com¬ 
petitive  contribution  from  IS  is  dramatically 
different  from  U.S.  companies? 

PORTER:  In  general,  I’ve  found  European 
and  Japanese  companies  to  be  behind — in 
some  casbs,  significantly — in  the  strategic 
and  even  operational  use  of  IT.  In  Japan,  the 
companies  are  quite  advanced  in  the  factory 
but  not  at  all  in  the  office.  The  whole  idea  of 
networking  and  groupware  there  is  still  in  if 


company  trying  to  compete  with  the 

one  of  the  first  places  I’d  look 

Japaneypvmpaniafare  slow 

to  adapt  to  I16W  techniques. 


■ 

So  should  CIOs  identify  core  competen¬ 
cies  and  protect  them  from  outsourcing? 


PORTER:  That’s  too  narrow  a  conception.  IS 
people  need  to  work  wit||^management 
teams  to  define  a  distirnyffand  unique  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  comj^^jPOnce  they' understand 
that  position^  director  c^n  determine 
where  tailored,  in-house  systems  would  add 
partijplirvalue.  In  those  areas,  full  outsourc- 
oesn’t  make  a  lot  of  sense.  Those  sys- 
ems  ought  to  be  preserved  and  controlled 
inside  the  organization.  When  a  company 
chooses  to  outsource,  it  accepts  an  average 
way  of  doing  things,  and  that’s  going  to  make 
it  more  similar,  not  more  different.' 


ifancy.  One  potential  advantage  that  U.S. 
companies  have  right  now  is  IT.  If  I  were  in 
’an  American  company  trying  to  compete 
with  the  Japanese,  one  of  the  first  places  I’d 
look  is  IT.  Japanese  companies  are  slow  to 
adapt  to  these  new  techniques. 

CIO:  Does  that  mean  your  new  book  will  have 
a  chapter  on  IT? 

PORTER':  Rather  than  dedicating  a  chapter 
to  IT,  it  will  be  sprinkled  throughout  the 
book,  in  the  spirit  of  this  conversation.  The 
best  way  to  think  about  IT  is  not  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  thing,  but  as  part  of  what  makes  a  corti- 
pany  unique  in  all  its  activities.  EH 
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Introducing  SkyTel  2-Way  Paging. 

■  ■  .  ■ 

The  only  paging  system  with  Guaranteed  Delivery,  so 
you're  always  sure  that  your  messages  arrive.  It  also 
lets  you  reply  to  messages  directly  from  your  pager. 
If  your  pager  can’t  do  that,  call  t-800 -395- 5242. 
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You’re  finishing  a  presentation 
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on  Lotus  Freelance  Graphics 


printing  a  report  on  your 


and  browsing  the  Internet 


all  at  the  same  time 


Is  it  the  espresso  or  OS/2 
Warp  Connect? 


While  OS/2®  Warp  Connect  may  not  come 
with  a  twist  of  lemon,  it  can  do  something  that’s 
nothing  less  than  extraordinary. 

It  will  let  you  access  multiple  servers  on 
multiple  networks  at  the  same  time,  wherever 
you  might  happen  to  be. 

Just  make  one  phone  call  and  enter  your 
password.  That’s  all 

it  takes  to  connect  Can  your  soft 
into  Internet,  NT,® 

UNIX®,  NetWare®  Windows®  for  Workgroup  and 
IBM  servers.  And  that’s  all  it  takes  to  share  drives 
and  printers,  graphics  files  and  databases.  Even 
applications.  It’s  amazing,  really. 

And  because  there  are  separate  memory 
address  spaces  built  in,  it’s  crash-protected.  So 
a  problem  with  one  program  won’t  crash 
everything  you’re  running. 

With  OS/2  Warp  Connect,  you  can 
create  Person  to  Person™  connections 
with  up  to  eight  people,  whether  they’re 


four  floors  away  or  four  time  zones.  So  you  can 
conference  by  video.  Collaborate  by  chalkboard. 
Communicate. 

And  you  can  do  it  all  with  the  speed  and 
reliability  of  OS/2,  the  software  that  readers  of 
Info  World  voted  Product  of  the  Year  for  three 
consecutive  years.  If  you’re  looking  for  network 

connectivity,  com¬ 
ic;  a  r  e  do  this?  patibility  and  true 

multitasking,  you 
should  remember  one  important  thing:  It’s  not 
only  where  the  working  world  is  headed,  it’s 
where  it  is  right  now. 

To  find  out  how  OS/2  Warp  Connect  can 
help  your  business,  call  us  at  1  800  IBM-3333, 
ext.  EA100.  Or  visit  our  web  site  at  http://www. 
austin.ibm.com/pspinfo/os2.html.  You’ll 
find  it  quite  stimulating. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet1' 


OS/2  Warp  Connect  Fullpack  is  available  from  IBM  lor  $189  by  calling  1  800  IBM-3333,  exl,  EA  100,  In  Canaria,  please  call  1  800  0S2-WARP,  exl,  094.  Reseller  prices  may  vary.  The  IBM  home  page  is  located  al  http://wwwjbm.com.  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered 
trademarks  and  Person  to  Person,  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  and  the  OS/2  logo  are  trademarks  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  ol  their  respective  companies. 
©  1995  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS  REVISITED 


STORYLINE 

CIO  has  examined  many  organiza¬ 
tions  as  they  launch  major  strategic- 
system  implementations.  But  work 
continues  on  these  systems  long 
after  the  ink  dries  on  the  magazine’s 
pages.  Here  we  offer  an  update  on 
efforts  at  Sallie  Mae,  Ryder  and 
Gallup.  The  projects  are  distinct,  but 
in  each  case,  a  new  or  upgraded 
operating  system  has  boosted  pro¬ 
ductivity,  customer  service  and  the 
bottom  line. 
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THE  STUDENT  LOAN  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION, 

better  known  as  Sallie  Mae,  was  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
massive  document  imaging  and  operating  system  upgrade 
project  aimed  at  eliminating  mountains  of  paper  when 
CIO  reported  on  the  company  in  the  April  15, 1994,  issue. 

Today,  the  system,  operating  successfully,  has  enabled  a 
quantum  leap  in  customer  service  and  quite  likely  has 
saved  the  company  at  least  $10  million — the  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  an  additional  loan-processing  center.  If  not  for 
the  productivity  gains  enabled  by  the  system,  Sallie  Mae’s 
loan  volume  likely  would  have  forced  the  company  to  build 
that  new  center  and  to  break  ground  on  another  by  now, 
says  Patrick  Hackman,  vice  president  of  operations  man¬ 
agement.  Additionally,  the  company  has  reduced  its  aver¬ 
age  response  time  to  process  loan  deferments  and  other 
transactions  from  a  week  to  several  hours,  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  service  providing  a  competitive  edge. 

Sallie  Mae,  a  federally  chartered,  publicly  held  corpora¬ 
tion  that  backs  banks  in  the  issuing  of  student  loans, 

#  .  is  among  the  20  largest  financial 

I  I  I  O  V/|  services  companies  in  the  United 

States.  Headquartered  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  it  lends  $8  billion  a  year  through  banks  to  6  million 
students  and  maintains  more  than  $53  billion  in  assets. 

The  company  receives  about  24  million  loan-related  docu¬ 
ments  annually  and  must  make  the  information  in  those 
documents  accessible  to  3,000  of  its  4,800  employees 
in  seven  regional  loan-servicing  centers  scattered  from 
Spokane,  Wash.,  to  Panama  City,  Fla. 
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PATRICK  HACKMAN:  A  high 
degree  of  coordination  between 
Sal  lie  Mae  and  its  systems 
integrator  was  instrumental 
in  keeping  the  project  on 
schedule  and  on  budget. 


mM 


Mae  has  reduced  its  average 


response  time  to  process  loan 
deferments  and  other  transactions 
from  one  week  to  several  hours. 


In  recent  years,  the  number  of 
Sallie  Mae-backed  loans  has  grown 
18  percent  a  year  and  the  number  of 
documents  associated  with  each  one 
by  25  percent.  With  an  average  of  22 
forms  per  file  that  must  be  main¬ 
tained  for  up  to  33  years,  Sallie  Mae 
stores  more  documents  than  just 
about  any  organization  outside  gov¬ 
ernment.  Even  after  a  loan  is  ini¬ 
tially  approved  and  processed,  any 
number  of  events  can  require  its  file 
to  be  dug  up  again.  For  example, 
many  recipients  who  began  paying 
off  loans  after  graduating  or  drop¬ 
ping  out  later  receive  deferments 
when  they  return  to  school,  requir¬ 
ing  Sallie  Mae  to  update  their  files. 
Additionally,  banks,  credit  unions 
and  other  financial  institutions  of¬ 
ten  request  status  updates  on  Sal¬ 
lie  Mae-backed  student  loans  when 
graduates  apply  for  car  loans  and 
home  mortgages. 

Previously,  Sallie  Mae  measured 
its  response  time  to  such  information 
requests  in  days.  The  previous  Am¬ 
dahl  Corp.  mainframe  system  split  ac¬ 
count  information  over  as  many  as  10 
separate  screens.  Employees  often 
had  to  jump  between  several  screens 
and  track  down  paper  files  to  find  all 
the  data  they  needed  to  answer  an  in¬ 
quiry.  In  order  to  get  files,  represen¬ 
tatives  sometimes  had  to  physically 
retrieve  them  from  the  regional  cen¬ 
ter’s  vault.  Often,  the  paper  file’s  con¬ 
tents  were  scattered  among  some  of 
the  center’s  15  departments,  and  it 
took  an  average  of  a  week  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  an  entire  file.  In  some  cases, 
files  had  to  be  shipped  from  center  to 
center,  wasting  several  weeks  while  a 
customer  waited  for  an  answer. 

Borrowers  often  communicate 
with  Sallie  Mae  first  by  mail,  follow¬ 


ing  up  with  a  phone  call  a  few  days 
later.  In  the  past,  employees  took  at 
least  a  week  to  file  incoming  letters 
and  forms,  so  when  a  caller  referred 
to  recent  correspondence,  the  ser¬ 
vice  representative  often  had  no 
record  of  it.  Now,  correspondence  is 
usually  scanned  into  the  system  the 
day  it  arrives. 

Representatives  can  access  all  doc¬ 
uments  received  after  the  system 
went  online  from  their  desktops, 
viewing  all  information  they  need  on 
a  single  Windows  screen.  However, 
they  must  still  view  older,  rarely  used 
documents  on  microfilm  because  Sal¬ 
lie  Mae  decided  it  wasn’t  cost-effec¬ 
tive  to  scan  them  in. 

All  information,  including  letters, 
canceled  checks  and  Sallie  Mae’s  var¬ 
ious  forms,  is  scanned  in  using  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  high-speed  scanners 
and  stored  on  Cygnet  Systems  Inc. 
optical  jukeboxes.  Telephone  repre¬ 
sentatives  view  a  split  screen  on  their 
PCs,  with  one  window  dedicated  to 
scanned  documents,  another  to  a 
new,  simplified  internal  account  data¬ 
base,  and  a  third  to  older  account  data 
from  the  legacy  mainframe  system. 

The  project,  which  Hackman  calls 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  type,  is  the 
result  of  a  collaboration  with  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  Price  Waterhouse. 
The  two  parties  signed  a  five-year, 
$55  million  deal.  Price  Waterhouse 
committed  a  total  of  80  employees, 
who  have  worked  side  by  side  with 
Sallie  Mae’s  135-person  team  at  the 
Herndon,  Va.,  operations  center  to 
enable  a  high  degree  of  coordination 
between  the  partners.  Hackman 
says  that  working  arrangement  was 
instrumental  in  keeping  the  project 
on  schedule  and  on  budget. 

Although  development  and  imple¬ 


mentation  generally  went  smoothly, 
the  huge  project  hit  a  few  bumps 
along  the  way.  Most  major  impedi¬ 
ments  occurred  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  mainframe  SNA 
protocol  and  the  TCP/IP  networks  at 
each  loan-servicing  center.  The  rela¬ 
tively  new  software  packages  that 
translate  between  the  two  protocols 
continue  to  need  fine-tuning.  “The 
[unrefined]  state  of  technology  has 
caused  most  of  the  problems,”  says 
Hazen  Dean,  assistant  vice  president 
of  imaging  systems  development. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  Hack- 
man  and  his  implementation  team 
say  the  project  has  gone  as  well  as 
anyone  could  have  hoped.  The  pay¬ 
off — faster  customer  service  and  in¬ 
creased  transaction-processing  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  worker — is  clear,  and 
the  client/server  architecture  leaves 
room  for  system  modification,  which 
might  become  necessary  with  ongo¬ 
ing  serious  discussions  in  Washing¬ 
ton  about  privatizing  Sallie  Mae.  “We 
don’t  know  what  we’re  going  to  do 
three  to  five  years  from  now,”  Hack- 
man  says.  If,  for  instance,  future  new 
owners  decided  to  revamp  business 
processes,  the  system  should  be  able 
to  accommodate  them. 

After  a  period  of  intensive 
self-analysis  in  1992, 
Ryder  System  Inc.  refo¬ 
cused  its  business  strat¬ 
egy  more  sharply  on  pro¬ 
viding  its  customers  with  a  total 
transportation  and  logistics  solution. 
IT  has  played  a  critical  role  in  this 
strategic  fine-tuning,  in  which  the  Mi- 
ami-based  company 
emphasizes  provid¬ 
ing  real-time,  mis¬ 
sion-critical  logisti¬ 
cal  and  inventory  information  to 
corporate  customers  and  local  truck- 
rental  agencies. 

When  CIO  profiled  Ryder  in  the 
Feb.  1,  1994,  issue,  the  company 
had  undertaken  several  projects  to 
automate  paper-based  systems.  The 
company  has  upped  the  IT  ante 
since  then,  says  CIO  Bruce  Parker, 
who  joined  Ryder  about  a  year  ago. 
Ryder  formalized  its  commitment  to 
continuous  IT  improvement  in 
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you  believe  there’s  a  tool  that’s 
helped  thousands  of  users  literally  extract 
brains  from  their  most  brilliant  and  pro¬ 
ductive  people  —  in  disciplines  such  as 
client/server  technology,  object-orient¬ 
ed  development  and  package  software 
implementation  —  and  used  them  to 
supercharge  their  development  projects? 
Frnnkensteinian  it’s  not. 

LBMS’s  Process  Engineer00  is  the  de 
facto  industry  standard  for  process  man¬ 
agement.  We  started  by  publishing  our 
brains  as  a  library  of  best  practices.  Then, 
industry  leaders  like  Powersoft,  SQA, 
Lotus  and  James  Martin  and  Co.  joined 
our  LBMS  ProcessWare  Program  and 
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used  Process  Engineer  to  capture  their 
best  brains.  Now,  we  want  your  best 
brains! 

If  you’re  intrigued  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  publishing  your  best  practices  — 
either  within  your  organization  or  for  sale 
to  others  —  call  for  more  information 
about  the  LBMS  ProcessWare  Developers 
Program. 

And  if  you  don’t  have  any  best  prac¬ 
tices,  but  want  to  see  ours,  then  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  call  and  arrange  for  a 
demonstration. 

Either  way,  call  us.  We  ll  also  send  you 
our  process  management  white  paper. 
Consider  it  brain  food  for  your  enterprise. 

R  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK. 


Call  800-345-LBMS  or  e-mail 
brains@lbms.com  for  a 

free  white  paper 

Management. 


Process  Engineer 

Its  Brain  Food  for  Your  Enterprise. 
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new  solutions  ror  new  rromems 

As  your  business  applications  and  systems  become 
more  and  more  complex,  threats  to  the  basic 
health  of  your  business  multiply.  In  a  competitive 
world,  the  costs  of  outages  are  measured  by  busi¬ 
ness  success — or  failure. 

Candle  Command  Center™  solutions  are  a 
revolutionary  approach  to  assuring  the  health  of 
your  applications  in  complex  computing  environ¬ 
ments.  In  today’s  environment,  you  need  more 
than  a  random  collection  of  repackaged  tools. 
Candle  Command  Center  solutions  reflect  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  true  integration  at  all  levels.  They  are 
designed  with  integrated  system  alerts,  console 


management  and  automation  to  protect 
the  availability  of  your  business  applications, 
whatever  the  application  or  platform. 

True  Enterprise  Systems 
Management 

Every  major  platform  and  system  can  be 
managed  with  a  Candle  Command  Center. 

Platforms/Systems  Subsystems/Tools/DBs 


AIX 
SunOS 
HP-UX 
Windows  NT 
MVS  Sysplex 
NetWare 


CICS/MVS 

NetView 

OpenView 

Oracle/Sybase 

DB2/IMS 

MQSeries 


Application  Architecture 

Using  the  lessons  of  client/server,  the  Candle 
Command  Center  architecture  distributes  systems 
management  functionality  across  three  components: 
Candle  Management  Server,™  Candle  Management 
Workstation™  and  OMEGAMON®  Monitoring  Agents. 

Advanced  Technology 

The  Candle  Command 
Center  solutions  are 
built  on  Candle  Tech¬ 
nologies™  (CT™) a 
unique  object-oriented 
framework.  Among 
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the  features  of  this  advanced  technology,  CT 
enables  the  fusion  of  Visual  Programming  with 
local  or  distributed  inference  engines  for  enter¬ 
prise  alert  management. 

Commitment  to  Integration 

Candle  has  invested  more  than  $140  million  in 
CT-based  solutions  to  assure  our 
customers  of  true  integration. 

For  the  diverse  systems 
managed,  our  CT-based  solu¬ 
tions  will  have  the  same  user 
interface,  tables,  displays  and 
alert  mechanisms. 


Scalability,  Reliability 

At  Candle  we’re  committed  to  the  scalability  and 
reliability  that  are  essential  to  our  customers. 

To  meet  that  commitment,  we  are  testing  our 
solutions  on  one  of  the  world’s  largest  UNIX 
machines — a  512-node  SP2.  Even  the  Candle 
Management  Server  itself  can  be  scaled  with  hub 
versions  available  for  MVS,  AIX  and 
Windows  NT. 

Take  the  Next  Step 
Take  Command 

Learn  more  about  the  Candle  Com¬ 
mand  Center  today.  On  the  Web, 


visit  our  home  page  at  http://www.ca7idle.com 
See  how  Visual  Programming  and  our  distributed 
application  architecture  can  save  you  time  and 
money.  For  information  including  papers  by 
leading  consultants  describing  how  it  all  works, 
call  a  Candle  representative  at  1-800-843-3970. 


Candle  Command  Center 


Resource  and  Availability  Management 

♦Candle 
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December  1994  by  adopting  the  Ry¬ 
der  Technology  Promise,  an  internal 
manifesto  pledging  to  upgrade  the 
company’s  own  business  processes 
and  employee  performance  and 
helping  its  external  customers  do 
likewise.  This  commitment  evolved 
from  an  explosion  of  IT  projects  in 
recent  years.  As  a  result,  IS  staff  has 
doubled  in  two  years,  from  about  300 
to  about  600. 

Much  of  IS’s  attention  today  is  on 
Ryder  Dedicated  Logistics  (RDL), 
the  company’s  integrated  logistics 
division.  With  sales  increasing  by 
more  than  40  percent  a  year,  RDL, 
the  fastest  growing  of  Ryder’s  five 
business  units,  is  expected  to  ac¬ 
count  for  about  $1  billion  of  the 
company’s  $5  billion-plus  annual 
revenues.  The  third-party  logistics 
industry  has  ballooned  from  next  to 
nothing  several  years  ago  to  more 
than  $20  billion  annually  as  compa¬ 
nies  focus  on  core  competencies  and 
outsource  many  other  functions. 


RDL  has  emerged  as  a  market  lead¬ 
er  in  logistics  outsourcing,  with  a 
number  of  heavyweight  customers, 
such  as  General  Motors  Corp.  and 
Whirlpool  Corp.,  signing  on  in  recent 
years. 

RDL  offers  a  total  logistics  solu¬ 
tion,  forging  all  links  of  the  supply 
chain.  After  analysis  of  customers’ 
transportation  needs,  Ryder  devises 
a  detailed  logistics  plan  integrating 
shipping,  warehousing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  needs.  For  example,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  $56  million  pact  with  Whirlpool 
calls  for  moving  $2  billion  in  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  appliance  manufactur¬ 
er’s  11  U.S.  plants.  Ryder  provides 
all  inbound  logistics  services,  ac¬ 
commodating  Whirlpool’s  just-in- 
time  inventory  needs. 

Because  many  customers  use 
just-in-time  inventory  management, 
Ryder’s  ability  to  meet  JIT  demands 
with  the  help  of  electronic  inventory 
shipment  tracking  capability  has 
proven  essential  in  inking  these  new 


contracts.  “We’ve  extended  our 
routing  tools  to  tie  into  warehousing 
and  inventory  control  systems,” 
Parker  says.  That  means  electronic 
data  interchange  with  customers  and 
suppliers,  such  as  tire  manufacturers 
for  auto  plants. 

Although  the  consumer  rental 
business  isn’t  growing  nearly  as 
quickly,  it  hasn’t  been  neglected 
by  IS,  because  the  company  views 
IT  as  vital  to  reaping  profits  in 
this  area  as  well.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  the  company  relied  on  paper 
records  for  customer  rental  infor¬ 
mation  and  fleet  management  but 
found  paper-based  systems  much 
too  slow  for  effectively  allocating 
resources.  “The  consumer  truck 
business  is  really  an  inventory-bal¬ 
ancing  act,”  Parker  says.  Obviously, 
when  trucks  sit  unused  in  dealers’ 
lots,  they  don’t  generate  revenue. 
In  order  to  use  truck  inventory 
most  efficiently,  Ryder  needs  to 
know — in  real-time — which  sites 
have  demand  for  more  trucks  and 
which  sites  have  idle  ones.  Ryder- 
FIRST,  an  automated  order  entry, 
sales  and  consumer  rental  invento¬ 
ry  management  system  that  com¬ 
puterized  a  formally  paper-based 
system,  provides  the  solution. 

One  primary  example  of  im¬ 
provement  attributable  to  Ryder- 
FIRST  is  the  company’s  quick  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  FBI’s  request  for 
information  on  the  truck  used  in  the 
bombing  of  the  federal  building  in 
Oklahoma  City.  Within  minutes,  Ry¬ 
der  was  able  to  identify  the  last 
renter  of  the  truck  from  a  serial 
number  on  an  axle.  Under  the  old 
paper-based  system,  Parker  says, 
the  company  would  have  needed 
anywhere  from  a  day  or  two  to  a 
week  to  locate  the  critical  informa¬ 
tion  that  led  to  the  indictment  of 
suspect  Timothy  McVeigh. 

IS  continues  to  improve  this  sys¬ 
tem.  For  instance,  a  more  detailed 
pricing  component  is  being  added 
so  that  one-way  rates  can  be  tai¬ 
lored  for  different  areas.  So  if  more 
people  are  moving  from  Los  Ange¬ 
les  to  Phoenix  than  vice  versa,  Ry¬ 
der  can  lower  the  one-way  rate 
from  Phoenix  to  accurately  address 
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There’s  never  been 

A  ROUTER  LIKE  IT. 


No  WONDER  WE’RE 
SELLING  STACKS  OF  THEM 


Introducing  the 
Access  Stack  Node, 
the  FIRST 

STACKABLE  ROUTER. 


>■  Ob  ay,  so  it  doesn’t  loo  k  like  a  router.  But  trust  us,  it  is. 
And  tkere  s  not  anotker  one  like  it.  Tkat  s  k  ecause  tke 
Access  Stack  Node  from  Bay  Networks  is  tke  only  router  tkat 
lets  you  pay  as  you  grow — up  to  32  network  interfaces  witk  up 
to  200,000  pps  forwarding  performance.  Altkougk  you  can 


stack  up  to  four,  tkey  manage  as  a  single  router.  (Credit  tkat  to  a  unicjue  multiprocessor 
arckitecture.)  And  you  can  also  unstack  find  redeploy  tkem  as  needed.  3®*  Its  one  more  way 
Bay  Networks  gives  you  more  ckoices  for  your  network.  So  call  1  -  800  -  8  -  BAYN ET  EXT.  212 
to  learn  more.  Tke  Access  Stack  Node.  It  s  got  tke  potential  to  ke  very  kig. 
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1  allup’s  Item  Analysis  system 
tracks  interview  questions,  enabling 
interviewers  to  find  the 
most  effective  ones  by  identifying 
the  inquiries  that  have  yielded 
successful  job  applicants. 


supply  and  demand.  Ryder  typical¬ 
ly  adjusts  these  rates  weekly.  Ry- 
derFIRST  and  a  related  system 
yielded  a  2  to  3  percent  increase  in 
vehicle  allocation  efficiency,  Parker 
says. 

When  CIO  profiled  Ryder  in  early 
1994,  the  company  was  using  a  finan¬ 
cial  system,  deployed  several  years 
earlier,  that  computerized  business 
processes  for  the  consumer  rental  di¬ 
vision.  Currently,  IS  is  rolling  out  the 
third  generation  of  this  system — Ry¬ 
der’s  Financial  Information  Sys¬ 
tem — to  integrate  financial  informa¬ 
tion  globally  using  Walker  Interactive 
Systems’  accounting  software.  Ryder 
has  also  jumped  headlong  into  inter¬ 
national  waters,  recently  entering 
new  markets  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Latin  America  to  add  to  its  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada.  Global  expansion  requires 
overseas  implementation  of  integrat¬ 
ed  logistics  operating  systems  such 
as  RyderFIRST  and  worldwide  inte¬ 
gration  of  corporate  financial  sys¬ 
tems  so  that  managers  can  gauge 
how  business  is  faring,  especially  in 
these  new  regions. 

Previously,  each  district  used  sep¬ 
arate  financial  systems,  a  situation 
unsuited  to  the  company’s  current 
global  mind-set.  Just  as  Ryder’s  cus¬ 
tomers  require  transportation  of 
goods  across  national  borders,  Park¬ 
er  says,  its  systems  must  be  equally 
adept  at  cross-border  data  transfer. 

Parker’s  predecessor,  Dennis 
Klinger,  now  a  marketing  executive 
with  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co., 


staunchly  advocated  user  and 
customer  involvement  in  the  Ryder 
system  design.  Parker  carries  on 
Klinger’s  philosophy.  “We  have  a  lot 
of  forums  with  external  customers 
in  many  industries,”  he  says.  “We 
have  to  understand  clients’  needs 
and  what  we  have  to  do  to  modi¬ 
fy  our  systems  [to  accommodate 
them].” 

In  the  Sept.  1,  1994,  issue  of 
CIO,  Craig  Nordbrock,  then 
The  Gallup  Organization’s  di¬ 
rector  of  network  technologies, 
said  he  hoped  a  new  client/ 
server  system  would  not  only  boost 
the  company’s  ability  to  help  clients 
hire  the  right  employees  but  lead  to 
increased  IT  adoption  throughout 
the  organization  as  well.  Although 
Nordbrock  has  since  left  the  Lincoln, 
Neb. -based  company,  his  vision 
seems  to  have  been  realized. 

The  success  of  Gallup’s  ESP 
system,  which  is  used  to  devel¬ 
op  questions  and  schedule  in¬ 
terviews  for  Gallup’s  hiring 
service,  created  momentum  for 
more  IT  integration  into  the  busi¬ 
ness.  “Our  internal  objective  is  to 
have  all  of  our  principal  activities 
monitored  and  tracked  by  software,” 
says  Eldin  Ehrlich,  Gallup’s  director 
of  application  development.  That 
goal  includes  all  areas  of  Gallup’s 
business,  including  surveys  (the 
ubiquitous  Gallup  Poll),  a  job-appli¬ 
cant  selection  service  and  seminars. 

Gallup’s  job-candidate  screening 
service  is  a  fast-growing  part  of 


the  company’s  business.  Gallup  in¬ 
terviews  contenders  for  its  clients 
to  whittle  down  the  pool  of  appli¬ 
cants  to  a  manageable  number,  say 
a  half-dozen,  for  each  opening.  The 
service  is  designed  to  provide  a 
customized,  methodical  means  of 
uncovering  the  most  promising  fi¬ 
nalists.  Key  to  accomplishing  that 
goal  is  knowing  which  questions 
will  yield  important  details  about 
candidates’  abilities  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  makeup  that  have  proven  to  be 
accurate  indicators  of  successful 
job  performance. 

Therefore,  officials  viewed  as  crit¬ 
ical  a  system  that  would  track  and 
research  questions  used  in  inter¬ 
views.  Questions  that  produce  the 
best  insight  into  a  candidate’s  psy¬ 
che  become  apparent  over  time.  For 
example,  interviewers  want  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  candidates  for 
sales  jobs  are  confident  about  speak¬ 
ing  to  prospects  up  close,  making 
eye  contact  and  using  other  standard 
sales  techniques.  The  system  indi¬ 
cated  that  certain  questions  worked 
better  than  others  at  eliciting  the  in¬ 
formation  and  identifying  candidates 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  those 
areas.  The  Item  Analysis  component 
of  ESP,  which  began  under  Nord- 
brock’s  direction,  tracks  interview 
questions,  enabling  interviewers  to 
find  the  most  effective  inquiries  by 
identifying  those  that  have  yielded 
successful  job  applicants. 

Developing  a  customized  interview 
for  each  client  requires  extensive 
question  testing.  Before  Item  Analy¬ 
sis  went  online, 
researchers  tested 
an  average  of  200 
questions  to  come 
up  with  50  for  each  interview.  After 
the  system  was  in  place,  the  database 
helped  researchers  narrow  the  field 
by  dropping  the  average  number  of 
questions  tested  for  each  job  opening 
to  125,  saving  research  time  and  often 
producing  a  more  effective  group  of 
questions.  That  has  allowed  Gallup  to 
take  on  more  clients  and  “turn  around 
projects  more  quickly  and  competent¬ 
ly,”  Ehrlich  says.  As  a  result,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  processed  by  the 
system  is  growing  by  30  percent  an- 
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cluhm  Ennui*:  Dining  systems  can  access  administrative  information  such  as  the  number  of  interviews  conducted  for  a  client. 


nually.  Since  CIO  last  reported  on  it, 
this  system  has  been  refined  to  im¬ 
prove  the  historical  perspective  of  the 
efficacy  of  individual  questions,  help¬ 
ing  to  shorten  the  interview  prepara¬ 
tion  phase  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few 
days. 

ESP  which  supports  research  into 
questions  and  shows  interviewers’ 
questions  online  during  interviews, 
has  also  been  upgraded.  The  major 
modification  provides  interviewers 
with  questions  for  an  abbreviated 
screening  interview.  Gallup  uses 
this  truncated  interview  process 
when,  for  example,  a  client  needs  to 
fill  five  openings  in  a  related  area. 
The  prescreening  process  deter¬ 
mines  for  which  position  a  candidate 
would  be  best  suited  and  provides 
insight  into  developing  questions 
for  a  full-length  interview.  This  re¬ 
finement  required  “big-time  recod¬ 
ing,’’  Ehrlich  says.  It  represented 


a  formidable  system-design  chal¬ 
lenge  in  which  the  central  question 
was,  “How  do  you  maintain  control 
of  a  group  of  questions  that  serve 
two  or  three  purposes?” 

Data  security  has  been  a  continual 
source  of  concern  for  IS.  When  ESP 
first  went  online,  access  was  limited 
due  to  the  data’s  strategic  nature. 
Since  then,  IS  has  improved  safe¬ 
guards,  so  more  employees  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  data,  based  on  their  level  and 
needs.  For  example,  employees  who 
book  interviews  have  access  only 
to  the  system’s  scheduling  compo¬ 
nent;  they  are  locked  out  of  the 
interview-question  database.  Only 
people  with  a  direct  need  to  access 
those  questions — interviewers  and 
researchers — can  reach  this  sensi¬ 
tive  information.  But  even  among 
these  employees,  there  are  several 
layers  of  security.  For  example,  in¬ 
terviewers  who  specialize  in  sales 


and  marketing  can  view  all  questions 
in  that  field  but  not  questions  in  oth¬ 
er  business  areas. 

Ehrlich’s  staff  also  integrated  ESP 
with  Gallup’s  billing  systems,  so 
those  systems  can  access  adminis¬ 
trative  information  such  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  conducted  for  a 
client  and  whether  recommended 
candidates  were  actually  hired.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Gallup  had  no  reliable  way  to 
track  such  information,  a  situation 
that  led  to  inaccurate  billing.  The  last 
step  in  the  process,  linking  billing  re¬ 
ports  to  accounting  systems,  is 
scheduled  for  completion  this  fall. 

Five  years  ago,  the  company  had 
little  IT  involvement  in  strategic  ar¬ 
eas  of  the  business,  Nordbrock  said 
last  year.  Today,  however,  it  appears 
that  a  poll  of  Gallup  employees 
would  indicate  a  high  percentage  of 
IT  awareness  throughout  the  organi¬ 
zation.  BEI 
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Most  companies  give  you 
one  type  of  database. 
Which  is  great  if  you  only  have 

one  type  of  user. 


Today’s  users  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  Funny  how 
most  vendors’  databases  don’t. 

Instead,  they  simply  offer  a 
one-size-fits-all  solution.  Which, 
in  reality,  Fits  very  few. 

Specialized  options  for 

SPECIALIZED  NEEDS.  Sybase  takes 
a  different  approach.  Our  architec¬ 
ture  gives  you  optimized  database 
options  —  as  well  as  industry-leading 
middleware  and  de-facto  standard 
development  tools  — each  built  for  a 
specific  need  and  purpose. 

On-Line  Transaction 
Processing.  Old  information  is 
useless  information.  Which  is  why 
you  need  the  price/performance  of 
SYBASE®  SQL  Server/'  Achieving 
extremely  high  transaction  rates, 
it’s  been  proven  in  the  toughest 
real-world,  real-time  applications. 


The  Sybase  Architecture: 
Optimized  Products 
for  Specialized  Needs 
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Data  warehousing. 
SYBASE  SQL  Server,  together 
with  SYBASE  IQ™  and  SYBASE 
MPP,™  provides  high  performance 
for  planned  and  unplanned  ad-hoc 
queries,  scalable  to  terabytes  and 
hundreds  of  users.  No  other  solu¬ 
tion  lets  you  do  that. 

Mass  deployment.  You 
can't  deploy  a  big,  bulky  data¬ 
base  to  places  like  your  sales 
force  and  retail  outlets.  Which  is 
why  you  need  Wateom™  SQL.  It’s 
designed  to  let  your  database  go 
where  it’s  never  gone  before. 

So  call  1  -800-SYBASE- 1 
EXT.  5037  for  more  information. 
Or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
http://www.sybase.com/.  After 
all,  you’ve  got  more  than  one  type 
of  user.  Shouldn’t  you  have  more 
than  one  type  of  database? 


The  database  that’s  right  for 

YOUR  DATA  WAREHOUSE  IS  PROBABLY 
TOO  LARGE  TO  DEPLOY  WIDELY. 

Which  is  why  Sybase  offers 

OPTIMIZED  SOLUTIONS  — AS  WELL  AS 
INDUSTRY-LEADING  MIDDLEWARE 
AND  DE-FACTO  STANDARD 
DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS  — 

TO  MEET  YOUR  SPECIFIC  NEEDS. 

■Sybase 


The  Architecture  for  Change ~ 


SYBASE,  the  Sybase  logo,  SQL  Server,  SYBASE  IQ.  SYBASE  MPP,  Walcom,  PowerBuilder  and  Enlerprise  CONNECT  are  trademarks  of  Sybase.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  ©  1995  Sybase.  Inc.  Outside  the  U.  S.  call  1-410-224-8044. 


You  need  to  locate 


Perfect. 


Your  mind  recalls  information  visually.  But 
can  a  client/server  database  advance  that  far? 

Well,  IBM’s  exclusive  Query  By  Image 
Content  (QBIC)  technology  for  DB2®  should 
open  your  eyes.  It  actually  lets  you  locate  a 
range  of  records  based  on  shape.  Or  color.  Or 
even  texture.  Which  can  translate  directly  into 
faster  access  to 


data  across  a  number  of  different  locations. 

DB2  meets  open  industry  standards  too, 
working  seamlessly  on  OS/2®  AIX® HP-UXf 
Sun  Solaris®  OS/400?  MVS,  VM  and  VSE-and 
soon  on  Windows  NT™  and  Siemens  Nixdorf 
SI  NIX?  Its  broad  scalability  ensures  that  your 
database  will  deliver  speed  and  efficiency  from 

any  size  server. 


data— including 
multimedia  — 

to  help  you  make  better  business  decisions. 

Not  that  such  advances  should  surprise 
you.  IBM  has  led  the  way  in  databases  as  long 
as  there  have  been  databases.  (Indeed,  DB2  is 
at  work  in  over  90%  of  the  FORTUNE  500? ) 

And  DB2  has  a  long  history  of  offering 
useful  innovations  for  information 
management,  such  as  tools  to 
manage  your  database  remotely, 
pull  information  from  disparate 
databases,  and  replicate  corporate 


Can  your  software  do  this? 


From  two  users 
to  over  100,000. 
From  megabytes  of  information  to  terabytes. 

To  make  your  business  information  more 
accessible— and  more  usable— just  contact  us  at 
1  800  IBM-3333,  ext.  GA  061,  or  come  visit 
our  web  site  at  http://www.software.ibm.com. 
You’ll  find  out  why,  for  so  many  of  the  world’s 
leading  companies,  DB2  is  the 
shape  of  things  to  come. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet1 


In  Canada,  please  call  1 800-565-SW4U.  Outside  North  America,  please  contact  your  local  IBM  office.  The  IBM  home  page  is  located  at  http://www.ibm.com.  IBM,  DB2,  OS/2,  AIX  and  OS/400  are  registered  trademarks  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  is  a  trademark  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  1995  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Three  green  bottles  designed  by  Jasper  Morrison. 


TEAM  MANAGEMENT 


Myers-Briggs  testing  helps  companies  identify  the  different 
personality  types  of  team  members  who  are  tempted  to 

point  fingers  and  declare... 


F  MT.  RUSHMORE  COULD  BE  RESCULPTED  to  honor  the  best  and 
the  brightest  of  business  theory,  you  probably  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to 
see  the  likes  of  Michael  Hammer  or  Peter  Drucker  gazing  out  over 
South  Dakota’s  Black  Hills.  But  who  would  expect  to  look  up  and  see 
the  visage  of  Carl  Jung?  Or  Katherine  Briggs  and  Isabel  Myers? 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  trio  would  seem  to  be  keeping  strange  company 
with  the  business  gurus.  After  all,  they  were  involved  in  the  unbusi¬ 
nesslike  field  of  human  emotions  and  psyche.  Jung  created  his  “theory 
of  personality  type”  in  the  early  1920s,  and  in  1943  the  mother-daughter 
team  of  Briggs  and  Myers  used  Jung’s  theory  to  develop  the  Myers- 
Briggs  Type  Indicator  (MBTI),  a  test  to  determine  individual  personali¬ 
ty  types.  Recently,  however,  many  companies  have  transplanted  MBTI 
from  its  psychological  roots  into  some  decidedly  corporate  territory. 

Myers-Briggs  basically  catego¬ 
rizes  individual  personality  types 
by  analyzing  how  people  prefer  to 
receive  and  process  information, 

how  they  form  opinions  and  how  they  communicate  those  opinions  to 
others.  It  divides  the  world  into  four  basic  personality  preferences:  In¬ 
troversion  or  Extroversion,  Intuition  or  Sensing,  Thinking  or  Feeling, 
and  Judging  or  Perceiving.  These  preferences  are  then  combined  into  16 
specific  personality  types.  (See  chart,  Page  96.) 

Every  individual  will  have  a  natural  tendency  toward  one  preference 
or  the  other;  put  the  four  preference  categories  together,  and  you  can  identify  an  in¬ 
dividual  personality  type.  For  instance,  a  fun-loving  journalist  type  might  be  catego¬ 
rized  as  an  extroverted,  intuitive,  feeling  and  perceiving  type  of  person  (or  an 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TED  PITTS 


'.nmWWfi.jn 


Jung  at  Heart 


The  following  scale  descriptions  are  simplifications  (and  perilously  close  to  over¬ 
simplification)  of  quite  complex,  rigorous  and  hard-to-understand  descriptions 
presented  by  Carl  Jung. 

Every  person  usually  has  a  preference  for  one  of  the  two  opposite  choices 
(designated  by  a  letter)  in  each  of  the  four  categories.  That  does  not  mean  they  do 
one  at  the  exclusion  of  the  other;  most  people  are  more  inclined  toward  one  way 
of  thinking  but  can  incorporate  by  degree  both  viewpoints  into  their  temperaments. 


ENERGIZING  (How  a  person  is  energized ) 


Extraversion  Q 

Preference  for  drawing  energy  from 
the  outside  world  of  people,  activities 
or  things 


Introversion  Q 

Preference  for  drawing  energy  from 
one’s  internal  world  of  ideas, 
emotions  or  impressions 


ATTENDING  (What  a  person  pays  attention  to) 


Sensing  0 

Preference  for  taking  in  information 
through  the  five  senses  and  noticing 
what  is  actual 


Intuiting  © 

Preference  for  taking  in  information 
through  a  “sixth  sense”  and  noticing 
what  might  be 


DECIDING  (How  a  person  decides ) 


Thinking  Q 

Preference  for  organizing  and 
structuring  information  to  decide  in  a 
logical,  objective  way 


Feeling  Q 

Preference  for  organizing  and 
structuring  information  to  decide  in  a 
personal,  value-oriented  way 


LIVING  ( Lifestyle  a  person  adopts) 


Judging  O 

Preference  for  living  a  planned  and 
organized  life 


Perceiving  Q 

Preference  for  living  a  spontaneous 
and  flexible  life 


SOURCE:  CONSULTING  PSYCHOLOGISTS  PRESS  INC. 


ENFP).  On  the  other  hand,  an  ac¬ 
countant  could  very  well  be  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  as  an  intro¬ 
verted,  sensing,  thinking,  judging 
type  (or  an  ISTJ). 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  introverts 
sit  in  a  corner  all  day  furrowing  a 
thoughtful  brow  while  the  extroverts 
dance  a  conga  line  down  to  the  copy 
machine;  it’s  just  a  primary  prefer¬ 
ence.  By  Myers-Briggs’  definition, 
an  introvert  derives  energy  from  his 


or  her  internal  world  of  emotions  and 
ideas,  while  an  extrovert  draws  from 
the  outside  world  of  people  and  activ¬ 
ities  for  spiritual  sustenance. 

What  has  all  this  admittedly 
squishy  stuff  to  do  with  revamping 
business  processes  or  creating  an 
organization  that  works  across  func¬ 
tional  silos?  Everything,  as  it  turns 
out.  It  takes  softer  skills — like  con¬ 
flict  resolution  and  communica¬ 
tion — to  build  a  trusting  collabora¬ 


tive  environment,  says  Andrea  Dyer, 
manager  of  business  consulting  at 
Arthur  Andersen  in  San  Francisco. 
And  that,  she  says,  is  at  the  heart  of 
successful  team  building.  “You  need 
to  work  on  the  soft  side  to  get  the 
hard  results,”  she  adds. 

So  leading-edge  business  managers 
today  are  turning  to  personality  indi¬ 
cators  such  as  the  Myers-Briggs  test 
to  boost  the  success  rate  of  team-led 
projects.  Teams  work  with  an  MBTI- 
certified  facilitator  to  take  the  half- 
hour  or  so  test  and  then  analyze  the 
personality  types  and  group  dynamics 
that  emerge  from  it.  But  one  half-day 
session,  although  illuminating,  is  not 
sufficient  to  build  team  trust.  “It  takes 
a  lot  of  application”  says  Timothy  Ir¬ 
win,  a  principal  at  Irwin  &  Browning 
Inc.,  an  Atlanta  management  consul¬ 
tancy.  “You  need  to  reinforce  it  and  re¬ 
visit  it.  Basically,  you  should  interpret 
the  world  with  it.” 

Such  total  immersion  into  individ¬ 
ual  personalities  rather  than  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  may  sound  extreme,  but 
Dyer  says  teams  ignore  these  issues 
at  the  risk  of  decreased  productivity. 

“When  you  put  a  team  together, 
there  can  be  a  lot  of  anxiety,  compet¬ 
itive  attitudes  and  emotions  that 
don’t  surface  because  we  don’t  allow 
that  to  happen  in  a  work  environ¬ 
ment,”  she  says. 

For  example,  when  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  North  American  dis¬ 
tribution  organization  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  created  a  team  to  implement 
SAP’s  software,  it  invested  a  lot  of 
upfront  time  examining  the  commu¬ 
nications  and  personality  dynamics 
of  the  team,  drawing  on  Myers- 
Briggs  and  material  from  Peter 
Senge’s  The  Fifth  Discipline  in  learn¬ 
ing  organizations.  At  the  time,  says 
Dyer,  doing  the  preparatory  work 
made  the  group  feel  like  it  was  spin¬ 
ning  its  wheels.  But  a  short  time 
into  the  project,  she  says,  they  real¬ 
ized  that  in  the  long  run,  the  team 
was  far  more  productive  for  having 
done  the  early  work. 

Barbara  Garbus,  another  HP  team 
member,  agrees.  “When  we  went 
into  it,  we  were  very  busy,  and 
thought,  ‘We  don’t  have  time  for  this 
touchy-feely  stuff,”’  she  says.  But  as 
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Our  Business  Is  Helping  \burs® 
Conduct  Important  Financial 
Transactions  In  Seconds. 


Up  until  recently,  if  you  were  a  broker  in 
Bombay,  India,  there  were  two  ways  to  trade  stocks. 
You  could  fill  out  orders  found  in  stalls  on  the 
street,  and  have  a  runner  bring  it  up  to  the  exchange. 
Or  you  could  call  the  exchange  (3  out  ot  10  dialed 
calls  do  get  through!)  to  place  your  order.  You'd 
hear  some  muffled  yelling,  as  the  trader  jumped 
around  waving  his  hands,  and  you  'd  get  a 
confirmation  in  just  a  few  minutes  from  the  time 
you  called.  Of  course,  the  stock  would  usually  be 
a  different  price  by  then,  so  you  and  your  clients 
got  used  to  losing  just  a  little  bit  on  every  exchange. 
That  was  life  for  the  financial  community  in 


Bombay.  And  for  Calcutta,  Madras  and  New  Delhi,  it  was  no  different. 

Until  the  National  Stock  Exchange  of  India  opened  for  business,  with  on-line  trading  via  satellite,  courtesy  of  GE.  At  the 
exchange  there  is  no  trading  floor -transactions  are  accomplished  at  the  push  of  a  computer  key  in  the  offices  of  each  and  every 
member  from  anywhere  in  the  country.  So  at  India's  National  Stock  Exchange,  brokers  and  their  clients  now  stand  only  to  gain. 

From  its  offices  in  Mclean,  Virginia,  GE  Spacenet  offers  end-to-end  network  solutions  for  companies  such  as  stock  exchanges, 
banks  and  retail  chains.  With  your  own  VSAT  network,  GE  can  help  you  control  the  high  cost  of  data  communications  and  make 
your  company  more  productive.  And  GE  offers  the  most  reliable  and  cost-effective  technology,  for  guaranteed  customer  satisfaction. 

Getting  back  to  those  Bombay  brokers. . .  How  fast  can  a  trade  be  made  via  a  satellite  orbiting  the  earth  26, 000  miles  away  ? 
Faster  than  it  took  you  to  read  the  question!  And  unlike  leased  lines,  VSATs  are  "up "  virtually  all  the  time. 

Please  call  us  at  703-848-1000.  We'll  help  you  take  stock  of  your  telecommunications  needs. 


GE  Spacenet 

A  GE  Capital  Company 


Our  Business  Is  Helping  Yours " 
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What  If  You’d  Had  A  Tip 


To  Bet  It  All  On  Secretariat? 


The  Kentucky  Derby.  The  Preakness.  The  Belmont  Stakes.  The  first  horse 


in  25  years  to  sweep  the  Triple  Crown.  If  you’d  only  known.  Well,  know 


this:  Advanced  Micro  Devices  is  the  world’s  second-largest  producer  of 


microprocessors.  For  26  years,  we’ve  delivered  premium  performance 


without  a  premium  price.  And  now  AMD  is  launching  the  next  generation 


K86  Superscalar” 


family  of  Microsoft  Windows®  compatible  micro 


processors.  This  technology  will  dramatically  change  the  nature  of  competition 


in  the  PC  industry.  Innovation  like  that  could  bring  you  quite  a  payoff 


If  it’s  a  good  idea.  If  it  makes  a  difference.  Run  with  it. 


AMD 


Run  with  it. 


sMM 


1-800-222-9323  Internet:  http://www.amd.com 
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the  group  gelled,  they  realized  that 
“it  wasn’t  like  losing  days — it  was 
like  gaining  weeks.” 

Putting  that  much  energy  into 
something  that  may  not  offer  tangi¬ 
ble  results  can  be  a  leap  of  faith. 
Since  most  people  are  not  comfort¬ 
able  opening  up  emotionally  in  a 
business  environment,  a  lot  of  turbu¬ 
lent  emotions  get  repressed — which 
only  causes  them  to  manifest  them¬ 
selves  later  on  in  the  project.  But  for 
those  who  take  the  time,  using 
Myers-Briggs  can  lead  to  very  pro¬ 
ductive  teamwork.  For  example,  ex¬ 
ecutives  can  use  Myers-Briggs  to 
create  a  team  with  a  balanced  ratio  of 
personality  types  necessary  to  reach 
the  project’s  objective,  or  they  can 
examine  how  different  personality 
types  are  likely  to  interact.  Since 
each  personality  type  has  its  own 
strengths,  MBTI  feedback  helps 
team  members  accept  and  value  co¬ 
workers  with  very  different  type 
combinations. 

Carol  Smallback,  a  team  advisor  at 
Corning,  N.Y.-based  Corning  Inc.’s 
technology  services  group,  took  the 
test  when  her  group  switched  to 
teams.  What  she  learned  as  a  result 
helped  to  increase  her  tolerance  for 
others’  “different  strokes.”  Small- 
back  says  she  now  realizes  that  she 
is  more  comfortable  with  the  big-pic¬ 
ture  perspective  than  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  project,  and  she  recognizes 
that  people  who  emphasize  the  lat¬ 
ter  used  to  frost  her  pumpkin.  “I  re¬ 
alize  that  we  can  benefit  from  each 
other’s  differences,”  she  says.  “De¬ 
tail  orientation  may  have  irritated 
me  in  the  past,  but  now  I  can  see 
how  it  is  helpful.” 

Although  quantitative 

business  types  may  be 
tempted  to  dismiss  MBTI  as 
so  much  unsubstantiated 
bushwah,  the  test  is  backed 
by  more  than  40  years’  worth  of  data 
collected  by  the  Center  for  Applica¬ 
tions  of  Psychological  Type  (CAPT) 
in  Gainesville,  Fla.  The  nonprofit 
clearinghouse  has  amassed  more 
than  230,000  individual  profiles, 
demonstrating  how  they  break  down 
along  occupational  lines.  The  results 


Vive  la  Difference 


T’S  ONE  OF  THOSE  INSTANCES 

where  opposites  don’t  attract.  IS 
workers  and  marketing  types  of¬ 
ten  seem  destined  from  the  start  to 
gravitate  toward  their  own  kind.  The 
biggest  difference,  it  seems,  is  that 
IT  folks  are  much  more  interested  in 
solving  a  problem  with  technology, 
while  marketing  people  want  to  see 
results.  No  wonder  they  look  at 
each  other  as  if  from  another  planet. 

The  reason  for  the  discord,  says 
Charles  Martin,  a  psychologist  at 
the  Center  for  Applications  of  Psy¬ 
chological  Type  in  Gainesville,  Fla., 
is  that  certain  personality  types  tend 
to  congregate  in  specific  profes¬ 
sions.  CAPT’s  figures  show  that  the 
two  biggest  personality  clusters  for 
marketing  personnel,  for  example, 
are  extroverted,  intuitive  thinkers 
(15.66%  are  ENTJs,  and  13.25% 
are  ENTPs).  The  top  two  IS  person¬ 
ality  types,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
ISTJ  (22.62%)  and  INTJ 
(15.54%) — introverted,  logical 
thinkers.  The  technology  devotees’ 
preference  for  introversion  often 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  get  a  con¬ 
versation  going,  which  frustrates  ex¬ 
troverted  marketeers  who  are  used 
to  tossing  conversational  balls  into 
the  air  until  a  solution  pops  up. 

So  if  you  sometimes  feel  like  you 
and  your  marketing  colleagues  are 
speaking  a  different  language,  re¬ 
lax.  You  may  say  to-ma-to  instead 
of  to-mah-to,  but  if  both  sides  can 
learn  to  understand  the  other,  there 
won’t  be  a  reason  to  call  the  whole 
thing  off. 

are  enlightening.  (See  story,  this 
page.)  For  example,  many  companies’ 
IS  departments  and  end  users  per¬ 
ceive  each  other  as  speaking  almost 
another  language.  Kim  N.  from  sales 
just  wants  an  immediate  e-mail  con¬ 
nection  to  the  outside  world — she 


doesn’t  care  about  the  sordid  techni¬ 
cal  details.  Tom  D.  in  IS,  however,  can 
get  almost  misty-eyed  thinking  about 
an  elegant  configuration  for  the  new 
e-mail  connection,  even  if  it  takes  a 
little  longer  to  devise.  By  looking  at 
MBTI  data,  it  turns  out  there’s  a  rea¬ 
son  behind  this  disconnect. 

For  IS  workers  in  particular,  learn¬ 
ing  to  work  on  teams — especially  as 
distributed-computing  projects  lead  to 
more  dynamic  interaction  between  IT 
folks  and  the  user  community — will 
be  a  challenge.  The  personality  pref¬ 
erences  of  many  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  can  be  almost  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of,  say,  your  average 
Joe  from  marketing,  and  that  can 
make  it  difficult  for  IS  folks  to  deal 
with  the  social  dynamics  involved  in 
teamwork.  “It’s  tough  to  build  teams 
with  [IT  professionals],”  says  Irwin. 
“It  takes  a  lot  of  effort  to  get  the  IT 
folks  to  function  effectively  in  a  team.” 

When  the  IT  group  at  Armstrong 
World  Industries  Inc.  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  switched  from  a  hierarchical  man¬ 
agement  structure  to  self-directed 
work  teams,  they  used  MBTI  as  a 
training  tool  and  found  that  a  majority 
of  the  IS  staff  were  introverts — a  plus 
for  communing  eight  hours  a  day  with 
a  tube,  but  not  so  helpful  for  ferreting 
out  user  needs.  “IS  still  needs  people 
who  are  technical,  but  they  also  need 
to  have  a  sense  of  communication,” 
says  Robyn  Alspach,  manager  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  development  at  Arm¬ 
strong.  She  says  that  not  only  did 
MBTI  raise  their  group  conscious¬ 
ness  about  the  importance  of  commu¬ 
nication  skills,  but  it  helped  the  group 
screen  for  an  appropriate  personality 
when  it  hired  an  end-user  liaison. 

So  what  is  a  typical  IS  personality 
type?  A  study  in  the  Journal  of  Psy¬ 
chological  Type  (1988,  Volume  15) 
that  examined  the  IS  department  of 
a  NASA  contractor  found  that  the 
three  most  prevalent  types  were 
ISTJ,  INTP  and  INTJ.  That  trans¬ 
lates  into  an  introverted,  intuitive 
person  who  arrives  at  conclusions 
by  applying  facts  rather  than  feelings 
or  personal  values. 

As  Alspach’s  group  discovered,  a 
preponderance  of  introverts  in  one 
department  can  make  it  harder  for 
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FileNet, Visual  WorkFlo,  and  WorkFlo  are  registered  trademarks  ol  FileNet  Corporation. 
©1995  FileNet  Corporation.  Ail  Rights  Reserved. 


Visualize  Your  WorkFlo  Future 

3565  Harbor  Blvd.,  Costa  Mesa,  California  92626-1420 


“This  is  an  incredibly  impressive  product  for  enterprise-wide  work 
management.  When  business  needs  change,  we  don’t  have  to  reinvent 
the  wheel.  We  can  change  our  workflows  without  going  back  and 
re-programming.” 

—  Loretta  Goralczyk,  Imaging  Manager,  American  President  Lines 


“With  Visual  WorkFlo,  FileNet  moves  beyond  the  image-only  market  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  workflow  management  tool  for  all  data  types!’ 
—  Ronni  Marshak,  Editor-in-Chief, 

Patricia  Seybold  Group’s  Workgroup 
Computing  Report 

FREE  White  Paper 
helps  you  understand 
the  work  management 
puzzle. 

Write  or  call  today  for  your 
free  White  Paper,  or  for  more 
information  about  Visual  WorkFlo 
software  and  our  other 
document-imaging 
software  solutions. 


1-800-FILENET 

(345-3638) 


Visual 
WorkFlo* 
software 
solves 
the  work 
management 
puzzle. 


More  than  10  years  ago,  FileNet  solved  the  paperwork  puzzle  by 
introducing  the  first  software  designed  to  automate  paper-intensive 
business  processes.  Now  FileNet  leads  the  way  again  by  solving  the 
work  management  puzzle  with  the  introduction  of  Visual  WorkFlo 
business  process  automation  software. 

Object-oriented  Visual  WorkFlo  brings  powerful,  multi-platform 
solutions  to  your  business— including  those  using  Windows  NT 
and  UNIX  servers.  By  automating  mission-critical  business 
processes,  it  increases  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  everyone 
in  your  organization.  Unlike  other  products, Visual  WorkFlo  lets  you 
alter  work  processes  in  real-time,  so  users  can  respond  quickly  to 
changing  business  conditions.  Because  Visual  WorkFlo  can  be 
integrated  into  an  open  systems  environment  and  used  with  most 
off-the-shelf  desktop  software  products,  you  save  development 
time  and  increase  productivity. 


Brought  to  you  by  FileNet— the  award-winning  world  leader 
in  cost-effective,  client/server  WorkFlo®  products. 

“Company  of  the  Year”— Imaging  Magazine,  1994 

“Best  Production  Work  Management  Product”— Network  World,  1994 

AI1M  Pioneer  Award,  1993,  awarded  to  original  WorkFlo  team 
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With  a  team  like  this,  gy 
it’s  easy  to  see  how 
applications  scale  up  to 
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poratlon.  SQL_/API,  SQLNetwork,  SQLConsole.  QuickObjects,  Fast  Facts,  Gupta  and  the  Gupta  Powered  logo  are 
istered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Our  team  is  on  your  side. 

The  news  is  out.  Microsoft"  and  Gupta®  have 
teamed  up  to  deliver  all  the  power  you  need 
to  build  large-scale,  component-based 
client/server  applications.  And  do  it 
quicker  than  ever  before. 

All  the  power  you  need. 

Together,  Microsoft  and  Gupta  have  opti¬ 
mized  SQLWindows6  and  SQL  Server  6® 
to  enable  developers  to  build  large,  robust 
applications  that  include  optimized  con¬ 
nectivity,  a  powerful  team  repository,  and 
a  fast  4GL-to-C  compiler. 

Quickly  build  forms,  flesh  out  user 
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interfaces,  access  multiple  databases,  even 
integrate  with  Microsoft  Mail,  all  without  writing 
a  single  line  of  code! 

The  secret?  SQL  Windows’  QuickObjects, 
a  rich  collection  of  pre-built  components  that 

simplify  programming  and 
are  OLE2  compatible.  Now 
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powerful  applications  are  easier  to  assemble, 
easier  to  finish. 

Components  for  multiple  databases. 

SQLWindows  is  also  optimized  for  Oraclef 
Sybase?  Informix?  Ingres?  DB2f  and  AS/400? 

The  best  news  of  all?  Visual  Basic®  users  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  deployment  components  that  over 
1  00,000  SQLWindows  developers  have  relied 
on  for  a  decade.  Like  SQLNetwork’s  three-tier 
connectivity  from  Visual  Basic 
to  DB2  or  legacy  data.  And 
SQLBase  Desktop  includes 
Visual  Basic  components 
for  easy  SQL  access. 

Join  the  team  that 
scales  the  enterprise. 

A  team  like  this  is  too  tough 
to  beat.  The  ease  of  Microsoft 
and  the  robust  power  of  Gupta. 

Call  1-800-44-GUPTA  Ext.  404  today  for 
a  free  Microsoft/Gupta  information  kit. 


FREE 

MICROSOFT/GUPTA 

Information  Kit 

„  CALL  NOW 

WW-GWA 
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THE  POWER  TO  GET 
CLIENT/SERVER  DONE. 

Gupta  on  internet  http://www.gupta.com 
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A  Summary  of  the  16  Personality  Types 

ENFJ 

Imaginative  harmonizer  and  worker  with  people.  Sociable,  expressive, 
orderly,  opinionated,  conscientious;  curious  about  new  ideas  and  possibilities. 
3-5%  of  the  total  population. 

INFJ 

People-oriented  innovator  of  ideas.  Serious;  quietly  forceful  and 
persevering;  concerned  with  the  common  good  and  with  helping  others 
develop.  2-3%  of  the  total  population. 

ENFP 

Warmly  enthusiastic  planner  of  change.  Imaginative,  individualistic; 
pursues  inspiration  with  impulsive  energy;  seeks  to  understand  and  inspire 
others.  6-7%  of  the  total  population. 

INFP 

Imaginative,  independent  helper.  Reflective,  inquisitive,  empathic,  loyal  to 
ideas;  more  interested  in  possibilities  than  practicalities.  3-4%  of  the  total 
population. 

ENTJ 

Intuitive,  innovative  organizer.  Aggressive,  analytic,  systematic;  more 
tuned  to  new  ideas  and  possibilities  than  to  people’s  feelings.  3-5%  of  the 
total  population. 

INTJ 

Logical,  critical,  decisive  innovator  of  ideas.  Serious,  intent,  highly 
independent;  concerned  with  organization,  determined  and  often  stubborn. 

'2-3%  of  the  total  population. 

ENTP 

Inventive,  analytical  planner  of  change.  Enthusiastic  and  independent; 
pursues  inspiration  with  impulsive  energy;  seeks  to  understand  and  inspire 
others.  4-6%  of  the  total  population. 

INTP 

Inquisitive  analyzer.  Reflective,  independent,  curious;  more  interested  in 
organizing  ideas  than  situations  or  people.  3-4%  of  the  total  population. 

ESTJ 

Fact-minded,  practical  organizer.  Aggressive,  analytic,  systematic; 
pushes  to  get  things  done  and  working  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

12-15%  of  the  total  population. 

ISTJ 

Analytical  manager  of  facts  and  details.  Dependable,  decisive, 
painstaking  and  systematic;  concerned  with  systems  and  organizations; 
stable  and  conservative.  7-10%  of  the  total  population. 

ESFJ 

Practical  harmonizer  and  worker  with  people.  Sociable,  orderly,  opinion¬ 
ated;  conscientious,  realistic  and  well  tuned  to  here  and  now.  11-14%  of  the 
total  population. 

ISFJ 

Sympathetic  manager  of  facts  and  details.  Concerned  with  people’s 
welfare;  dependable,  painstaking  and  systematic;  stable  and  conservative. 

7-10%  of  the  total  population. 

ESTP 

Realistic  adapter  in  the  world  of  material  things.  Good  natured, 
tolerant,  easy  going,  oriented  to  practical,  first-hand  experiences;  highly 
observant  of  details  of  things.  6-8%  of  the  total  population. 

ISTP 

Practical  analyzer.  Values  exactness;  more  interested  in  organizing  data 
than  situations  or  people;  reflective;  a  cool  and  curious  observer  of  life. 

4-7%  of  the  total  population. 

ESFP 

Realistic  adapter  in  human  relationships.  Friendly  and  easy  with  people; 
highly  observant  of  their  feelings  and  needs;  oriented  to  practical,  first-hand 
experience.  8-10%  of  the  total  population. 

ISFP 

Observant,  loyal  helper.  Reflective,  empathic,  patient  with  details;  gentle 
and  retiring;  shuns  disagreements;  enjoys  the  moment.  5-7%  of  the  total 
population. 

SOURCE:  CAPT  INC. 

that  group  to  focus  outward.  “It’s  not 
that  an  T  can’t  have  effective  rela¬ 
tions,  but  the  reaching  out  that  comes 
naturally  to  extroverts  is  simply  more 
of  a  stretch  for  them,”  says  Madeline 
Weiss,  president  of  Weiss  Associates 
Inc.,  a  Bethesda,  Md.,  consultancy. 

Weiss  also  points  out  that  since 
“IS  types  are  invariably  thinkers,” 
(as  evidenced  by  the  T),  they  can 
run  into  trouble  building  relation¬ 
ships  and  looking  at  the  project  from 
an  end  user’s  point  of  view.  “The 
value  of  having  a  user  involved  in  a 
project  and  getting  user  input  on  a 
regular  basis  is  not  always  clear  to 
them,”  she  says.  Further,  says  Irwin, 
the  combination  of  NT  (intuition  and 
thinking)  creates  a  very  conceptual 
person,  driven  by  high  internal  stan¬ 
dards  to  build  the  most  logically 
pure,  potent  application  (or  anything 
else,  for  that  matter)  possible. 

Line  business  users,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  usually  more  interested  in 
getting  things  done  on  deadline  (My- 
ers-Briggs  calls  them  Sensers,  or 
S’s).  As  a  result,  the  conceptual  per¬ 
son  is  sometimes  torn  between  com¬ 
promising  personal  competence 
standards  as  opposed  to  meeting  cus¬ 
tomer  standards,  says  CAPT  Vice 
President  and  CEO  Jerry  Macdaid. 

“Sometimes  it’s  hard  for  NTs,” 
agrees  Irwin.  “They  have  an  innate 
belief  that  if  they  get  the  right  con¬ 
cept,  everything  else  will  flow  from 
that.  They  believe  that  they’re  right 
so  much  that  it’s  hard  for  them  to 
draw  in  the  perspectives  of  other 
people.” 

Clearly,  some  personality  types 
will  be  more  comfortable  with  the 
self-examination  inherent  in  using 
tools  such  as  MBTI.  But  folks  (IS 
and  otherwise)  who  are  not  naturally 
forthcoming  will  find  that  if  they 
make  the  extra  effort,  it  will  pay  off. 
“For  us,  Myers-Briggs  was  a  turning 
point,”  says  HP’s  Garvas.  “It  lit  a 
fire  when  we  realized  that  the  diver¬ 
sity  and  differences  are  what  made 
the  team  successful  in  the  first 
place.”  Scary?  Probably.  Necessary? 
Absolutely,  says  Garvas.  “It  requires 
an  emotional  commitment,  but  until 
you  have  trust  on  a  team,  you  really 
don’t  have  anything  else.”  EE] 
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A  SPECIAL  REPORT  SUPPLEMENT 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


THE  FW/CIO  QUARTERLY 

The  Paperless  Factory 

New  software  is  designed  to 
slash  manufacturing  cycle  times. 


Uby  Srikum 

nlike  much  of 
the  rest  of 
American  busi¬ 
ness,  the  typi¬ 
cal  U.S.  manufacturer  still  operates  in 
the  technological  dark  ages.  Sure, 
computers  came  to  the  factory  floor 
years  ago,  but  paperwork  still  reigns 
supreme  there. 

Why?  Computer  systems  stand 
largely  alone,  each  assigned  to  its  own 
special  task.  Yet  assembly  operations 
must  integrate  information  from  all 
these  systems.  Manufacturing  designs, 
for  example,  usually  reside  in  a  com¬ 
puter  system  in  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment,  while  work  instructions 
may  lie  in  a  shop  floor  mainframe. 
Routing  directives,  detailing  opera¬ 
tional  steps  and  indicating  where  the 
parts  go  next,  are  contained  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  system.  The  bill  of  materials, 
which  lists  the  individual  parts  that 
production  workers  require,  are  nes¬ 
tled  in  still  another.  And  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  which  could  be  print,  audio  or 
video,  sit  inside  a  relational  data  base 
somewhere  else  entirely. 

Bringing  all  this  information  to¬ 
gether  is  no  easy  task.  Typically,  pho¬ 
tocopies  are  made  of  all  relevant  doc¬ 
uments — drawings,  instructions,  lists 
and  the  rest — put  in  plastic  sleeves 
and  bundled  together  in  a  thick  file 
called  a  “shop  floor  traveler.”  This  file 
follows  the  job  from  station  to  station 
and  gets  thicker  and  thicker  as  details 
of  the  work  done  are  recorded. 


ar  S .  Rao 


Meanwhile,  workers  spill  coffee  or 
oil  on  the  traveler.  File  clerks  inad¬ 
vertently  copy  the  incorrect  version 
of  a  drawing.  Papers  drop  out  with 
constant  handling.  Copies  are  not  al¬ 
ways  clear — someone’s  8  is  mistaken 
by  another  for  a  3.  If  a  production 
schedule  has  to  be  changed — a  part 
hasn’t  arrived  from  a  vendor,  a  ma¬ 
chine  breaks  down — a  new  traveler 
has  to  be  cobbled  together,  which 
takes  into  account  all  other  related 
changes.  This  could  halt  production 
for  days,  or  much  longer  if  it  involves 
such  hang-ups  as  changes  in  engi¬ 
neering  specifications. 

“In  a  manufacturing  plant,  noth¬ 
ing  moves  until  the  information 
moves,”  explains  Rick  Hahn,  vice 
president  of  manufacturing  solutions 
for  Itasca,  Ill., -based  Cimlinc,  which 
provides  specialized  manufacturing 
software  to  very  large  corporations. 

Trying  to  save  time  by  making  do 
without  a  traveler  is  an  open  invita¬ 
tion  to  error.  But  the  Cimlinc  system 
replaces  the  traveler  with  display  ter¬ 
minals  on  the  shop  floor.  Each  termi¬ 
nal  is  part  of  a  local  area  network  and 
shows  all  relevant  information  as 
work  moves  through  various  stages  of 
assembly.  It’s  set  up  to  read  files  from 
all  manufacturing  and  engineering 
systems  and  can  handle  text,  dia¬ 
grams,  blueprints,  photographs  and 
audio  and  video  files.  A  built-in  secu¬ 
rity  system  permits  no  one  but  autho¬ 
rized  users  to  see  the  data  or  add  com¬ 


ments.  Drawings  and  instructions  are 
always  current.  Farewell,  traveler. 

Far  more  than  convenience  is  in¬ 
volved  here.  Global  competition  re¬ 
quires  companies  to  design  and  man¬ 
ufacture  products  faster  while 
reducing  costs.  Targets  have  to  be  met 
with  fewer  people  as  ongoing  person¬ 
nel  cutbacks  reduce  head  counts. 

Consider  product  design.  Time  was 
when  engineering  had  pretty  much 
finished  a  design  before  any  other  de¬ 
partment  got  involved.  With  so  much 
work  already  done,  changes  were  re¬ 
sisted  and  many  inefficiently  designed 
products  rolled  off  assembly  lines. 

The  trend  today  is  toward  so-called 
“concurrent  engineering,”  where 
other  departments  are  involved  in  the 
design  process  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  Manufacturing  looks  at  whether 
a  product  can  be  made  and  whether 
design  changes  can  simplify  the  pro¬ 
duction  process.  Procurement  deter¬ 
mines  whether  parts  and  subassem¬ 
blies  of  required  tolerances  can  be 
obtained  and  from  where.  Marketing 
gauges  the  degree  of  customer  accep¬ 
tance  and  works  with  sales  to  devise 
appropriate  promotion  strategies. 
Even  the  accounting  department  may 
chip  in  by  evaluating  the  design  for 
cost  efficiency. 

But  the  entire  process  is  usually  pa¬ 
per-based  and  sequential.  Copies  of 
all  relevant  documents  wend  their 
way  from  one  department  to  another 
through  the  interoffice  mail,  collect- 
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ing  the  required  sign-offs.  And  when 
any  department  proposes  significant 
changes,  it’s  back  to  square  one.  Mul¬ 
tiple  copies  have  to  be  made  for  con¬ 
current  meetings,  and  scheduling 
these  pose  logistical  hurdles.  At  meet¬ 
ings,  comments  are  recorded  on  pa¬ 
per  and  passed  on  to  the  concerned 
department.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
mechanism  to  ensure  appropriate  fol¬ 
low-up  by  that  department.  And 
travel  and  lodging  expenses  start 
mounting  if,  say,  the  design  group  is 
in  California  and  manufacturing  is  in 
Chicago. 

Cimlinc’s  engineering  system  gets 
around  all  this  by  enabling  engineers 
to  E-mail  a  proposed  product  design 
to  all  concerned  departments.  The 
departments  do  not  need  their  own 
design  systems  to  open  a  file  contain¬ 
ing  the  blueprint.  Instead,  they  can 
use  the  Cimlinc  system,  which  copies 
the  design  from  the  engineering  com¬ 
puter  and  provides  simple  software  to 
manipulate  it.  They  can  mark  up  the 
design,  insert  comments  and  prepare 
“to  do”  lists,  all  of  which  are  saved 
electronically.  Engineering  and  pro¬ 
duction  people  can  work  on  the  same 
design  from  PCs  at  different  locations 
and  solve  problems  simultaneously. 
This,  Cimlinc  claims,  can  slash  the 
time  required  to  complete  the  work 
from  months  to  weeks  or  even  days. 

Other  Cimlinc  products,  which 
help  a  company  manage  engineering 
changes,  nonconforming  products 
and  so  on,  work  the  same  way.  They 
permit  different  departments,  even 
when  they’re  widely  dispersed,  to  ac¬ 
cess  a  wide  range  of  data  residing  in 
different  data  bases. 

What’s  more,  electronic  records 
create  an  easily  followed  trail  of  ac¬ 
countability.  This  is  useful  for  ISO 
9000  certification — the  European 
quality-assurance  certification  that  is 
becoming  a  world  standard — and  in 
efforts  to  redesign  manufacturing 
processes. 

“The  basic  procedure  followed  by 
the  company  does  not  change,”  says 
Uimlinc’s  Hahn.  “But  it  goes  through 
an  entire  design  or  manufacturing  cy¬ 
cle  a  heck  of  a  lot  faster.” 


Large  companies 
with  complex  manufac¬ 
turing  operations  are 
starting  to  seek  advan¬ 
tages  from  this  type  of 
so-called  “groupware. 

Pratt  &  Whitney,  the 
aircraft  engine  division 
of  United  Technolo¬ 
gies,  is  using  Cimlinc 
software  to  try  to  solve 
a  persistent  problem. 

“Crucial  information 
has  to  follow  the  en¬ 
gine  along  the  entire 
assembly  line  and  it 
does  not  always  get 
there  in  time,”  explains 
Bill  Scharfenstein,  in¬ 
formation  technology 
manager  for  powerplant 
production.  “The  work 
instructions  describe 
how  the  engine  is  to  be 
assembled.  Quality  in¬ 
formation  gives  details, 
such  as  results  of  tests 
performed.  The  ‘as 
built’  record  identifies 
actual  materials  used  to 
build  a  particular  en¬ 
gine  and  needs  to  be 
updated  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  serial 
numbers  of  the  parts 
and  modules  that  went 
into  that  engine.  The 
engine  history  record 
sheet  shows  the  en¬ 
gine’s  work  status  and 
any  special  steps  that 
have  to  be  taken  before 
the  engine  is  shipped,” 
he  says. 

Scharfenstein  ex¬ 
pects  Pratt  &  Whit¬ 
ney’s  reengineering  ef¬ 
fort  to  reduce  the  lead 
time  for  final  assembly 
by  more  than  75%. 

Cimlinc  software,  with 
its  ability  to  reduce  paperwork,  is  an  now  takes  weeks  after  the  engine  is 
important  part  of  this  effort.  There  is  shipped  for  the  documentation  to  be 
an  added  benefit.  “Our  goal  is  to  ship  completed  and  sent  to  the  customer.” 
all  documents,  including  the  repair  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Applied 
manual,  with  the  engine,  he  says.  It  Materials  is  a  leading  producer  of  fab- 
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Vincent  Seidl,  Applied  Materials  manufactur¬ 
ing  manager  of  standard  modules 
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ricating  equipment  used  by  semicon¬ 
ductor  companies  to  produce  com¬ 
puter  chips.  The  company  has  been 
growing  at  a  blistering  rate  of  more 
than  30%  per  year- — sales  in  fiscal 
1995  (ending  October)  are  projected 
to  be  nearly  $3  billion — and  its 
clients  include  Intel,  Motorola,  Sam¬ 


sung  and  Hyundai. 

“Our  problem  is 
that  all  assembly  docu¬ 
mentation  is  paper 
based.  Thick  sheaves  of 
paper  organized  into  a 
‘station  book’  follow 
each  machine  along 
the  assembly  line,”  says 
Vincent  Seidl,  manu¬ 
facturing  manager  of 
standard  modules. 
“The  station  book  in¬ 
cludes  parts  and  assem¬ 
bly  drawings,  assembly 
instructions,  bills  of 
material  and  quality  in¬ 
formation.  Documents 
are  constantly  being  re¬ 
vised  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the 
book  contains  the  cur¬ 
rent  version  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  drawing  or  list.” 

Seidl  expects  that 
Cimlinc  software  will 
reduce  the  search  time 
for  information  and  in- 

“Cimlinc 

has  a  unique 
ability  to 
access  data 
from  a  wide 
variety  of  data 
sources  and 
manipulate 
it,  and  they 
have  this 
niche  to 
themselves.” 

crease  its  accuracy  by  50%  or  more. 
As  the  company  gains  experience 
with  the  software,  plans  call  for  its  use 
in  concurrent  engineering  and  prod¬ 
uct  design.  “We  have  spent  about 
$500,000  on  software  and  associated 
hardware  so  far,”  says  Seidl.  “And  we 
expect  to  recover  the  expenditure  in  a 


few  months.” 

Cimlinc’s  data  integration  capa¬ 
bilities  permit  companies  with  differ¬ 
ent  computer  systems  to  communi¬ 
cate  despite  this  difference.  “It  will 
allow  a  company,  such  as  General 
Electric’s  aircraft  engine  division,  to 
share  designs  with  Boeing,”  says 
Hahn.  Boeing,  under  the  gun  to  slash 
costs  dramatically  in  the  face  of  heavy 
competition  from  companies  like 
Paris-based  Airbus  Industrie,  has  to 
completely  revamp  its  operating 
processes  to  survive  profitably.  Ad¬ 
vanced  manufacturing  software,  pro¬ 
vided  by  Cimclinc,  is  an  important 
part  of  its  reengineering  process. 

“Many  companies  claim  that  they 
have  no  competitors,”  says  Bruce 
Richardson,  vice  president  at  Ad¬ 
vanced  Manufacturing  Research,  a 
Boston  market  research  firm,  “But 
Cimlinc  really  does  not.  They  have  a 
unique  ability  to  access  data  from  a 
wide  variety  of  data  sources  and  ma¬ 
nipulate  it,  and  they  have  this  niche 
to  themselves.  The  closest  competi¬ 
tors  would  probably  be  document 
management  companies  such  as  Doc- 
umentum  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  and 
Novasoft  Systems  in  Burlington, 
Mass.,  but  neither  one  can  interface 
with  as  wide  a  range  of  systems  as 
Cimlinc  can.  As  the  size  and  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  market  becomes  apparent, 
other  companies  will  jump  in.  Prod¬ 
uct  data  management  companies  like 
MetaPhase  in  Minneapolis,  and  Adra 
in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  are  already 
poised  to  enter  the  market  with  their 
own  offerings.” 

Cimlinc  CEO  John  West  hopes  to 
capitalize  on  its  blue-chip  customer 
base  and  take  the  company  public 
later  this  year.  “Boeing  plans  to  in¬ 
stall  our  product  at  73  locations 
throughout  North  America,”  says 
West.  “Our  installed  base  includes 
world-class  manufacturers  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Ford,  AT&T  and  Mit¬ 
subishi.  We  want  to  set  the  standard, 
worldwide.” 

Analyst  scrutiny  will  spur  the  com¬ 
pany  to  keep  refining  its  products, 
which  are  helping  keep  U.S.  industry 
competitive.  ■ 
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Service  Disservice 

Can  new  software  turn  an  old 
problem  into  an  opportunity? 

bv  Srikumar  S.  Rao 


■  ew  customers 

I  are  hard  to 

1  come  by,  repeat 

^  business  is  cru- 

cial,  and  the  words  “total  customer 
service”  issue  from  the  lips  of  every 
other  management  consultant. 

So  why  are  companies  setting  up 
systems  that  compensate  employees 
for  dissing  customers?  Screwy  as  it 
sounds,  that’s  precisely  what  many  are 
doing,  if  not  intentionally. 

Take  customer  help  desks.  Many 
employees  are  evaluated  on  the  nurm 
her  of  problems  they  “handle”  in  a 
given  time  period.  Taken  to  its  logi- 
cal,  if  seemingly  absurd,  extreme,  an 
employee  who  quickly  alienates  a  cus- 
tomer  to  the  point  where  he  hangs  up 
in  frustration  can  outperform  an  em¬ 
ployee  who  stays  with  a  customer  till 
his  problem  is  solved. 

Or  consider  product  compatibility. 
You  might  put  out  an  outstanding 
product,  but  if  it  doesn’t  work  well 
with  someone  else’s,  your  customer 
will  be  upset.  The  advent  of  client- 
server  computing,  for  instance,  has 
spawned  networks  that  use  hardware 
and  software  products  from  dozens  of 
vendors.  And  the  PC  you  or  your 
neighbor  bought  last  Christmas  prob¬ 
ably  had  preloaded  software  from  a 
half-dozen  different  firms. 

Yet  companies  typically  train  em¬ 
ployees  only  on  their  own  products 
and  pass  the  buck  on  calls  involving 
incompatibility  with  other  products. 
Large  numbers  of  irate  customers  re¬ 
turned  CD-ROMs  purchased  during 
the  last  holiday  season  because  they 
could  not  get  them  to  play  on  their 


computer  systems.  Even  companies 
traditionally  known  for  excellent  ser¬ 
vice,  like  Walt  Disney,  were  left  with 
egg  on  their  faces  as  they  mishandled 
this  problem. 

Like  it  or  not,  products  are  getting 
more  complex — do  you  really  know 
how  to  program  your  VCR? — and 
competition  keener.  Harried  cus¬ 
tomers  expect  immediate  help.  There 
lies  an  opportunity  as  well  as  a  prob¬ 
lem.  And  technology  is  coming  to  the 
rescue. 

“When  a  customer  calls,  most 
companies  tend  to  treat  it  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  rather  than  a  clue  to  providing  a 
better  product  or  service,”  says  Ori 
Sasson,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Scopus 
Technology,  the  Emeryville,  Calif.- 
based  provider  of  customer  interac¬ 
tion  software.  “The  attitude  is,  ‘Let’s 
get  this  guy  out  of  our  hair  as  soon  as 
possible.’  Companies  have  invested 
millions  of  dollars  in  computers  and 
huge  data  bases  but  cannot  provide 
useful  customer  information  to  the 
people  who  need  it.  If  a  customer 
problem  gets  reported  to  a  quality  as¬ 
surance  department,  it  gets  stored  in  a 
discrete  data  base.  Engineering,  sales, 
product  development,  marketing  and 
other  business  partners  never  learn 
what  customers  want,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  problem,  don’t  want.” 

So  Scopus  makes  software  that  en¬ 
ables  a  company  to  pull  together  in¬ 
formation  quickly  from  a  variety  of 
data  bases,  organize  it  in  useful  ways 
and  share  information  as  needed  with 
different  parties.  It  works  easily  with 
the  company’s  existing  networking, 
E-mail  and  other  software  and  hard¬ 


ware.  And  it  includes  bells  and  whis¬ 
tles  such  as  sophisticated  search  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  ability  to  assign  respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  task  and  track  it  to 
completion. 

One  reason  Hugh  Bishop,  manager 
of  emerging-technologies  research  at 
the  Aberdeen  Group,  a  Boston  re¬ 
search  firm,  is  big  on  Scopus  is  that 
its  applications  can  be  used  by  differ¬ 
ent  groups  in  a  single  enterprise,  as 
well  as  groups  in  affiliated  companies. 
According  to  his  estimates,  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  growing  at  better  than  40%  an¬ 
nually,  and  nearly  80%  of  the  500 
largest  U.S.  industrial  companies 
have  “a  major  Customer  Interaction 
System  (CIS)  initiative.” 

Consider: 

•Synopsys,  a  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  firm  with  $240  million  in  rev¬ 
enues,  provides  software  tools  to  com¬ 
panies  that  design  integrated  chips. 
With  1,500  employees,  it  operates  in 
dozens  of  countries  with  a  customer 
base  that  includes  Hewlett-Packard 
and  Intel. 

Despite  a  complex  product  line, 
the  company  lacked  an  electronic  call 
tracking  system  for  customer  support, 
instead  relying  on  paper  and  a  jury- 
rigged  Macintosh-based  program  that 
its  engineers  put  together.  “It  crashed 
regularly,  once  a  day  or  more,”  recalls 
program  analyst  Wanda  Anderson. 
“Our  support  people  spent  so  much 
time  logging  on  and  fighting  fires  that 
they  had  no  time  to  perform  basic 
analyses  such  as  categorizing  types  of 
problems  and  determining  which 
products  had  the  most  bugs.”  Cus¬ 
tomers  on  hold  used  to  hang  up  be- 
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Introducing  to  First 

Financial  Software  mats  As 
Ambitious  As  fou  Are. 


Those  who  succeed  today  outwork, 
outthink  and  outperform  the  com¬ 
petition  in  everything  they  do. 

But  that’s  not  only  true  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It’s  also  true  in  the  business  of 
financial  software.  Where  nothing 

Masterpiece  is  easy  to  use.  And  that  makes 

everyone  more  productive.  Can  Compete 

with  CA-Masterpiece®/2000.  The  first  financial 
software  designed  for  a  re-engineered,  right-sized, 
real-time  world. 

With  its  proven  client/server  technology 
Masterpiece  allows  you  to  streamline  processes 
and  workflows.  Obtain  more  accurate  and  timely  financial  data. 


The  financial  software 
used  try  the  worlds 
leading  corporations. 


Leverage  and  protect  your  investment  in  legacy  systems  and  person¬ 
nel.  As  well  as  increase  the  productivity  of  your  work  force  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  software  that’s  easy  to  use. 

Masterpiece  also  performs  from  a  global  perspective.  With  a  flu¬ 
ency  in  currencies  and  languages  that  gives  your  company  a  com¬ 
mon  way  of  doing  business  around  the  world.  _ _ 

For  Information  And  A  Copy 
01  Selecting  Financial  Software 

10  Provide  A  Competitive 

Edge.  Call  1-000-225-5224. 

Dept.  51101 

CA-Masterpiece/2000.  In  financial  software,  it’s  the  smartest 
investment  you  can  make. 
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Qomputer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


CA-Masterpiece/2000 

Client /Server  Financial  Software 

©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000. 
All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
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Scopus  Technology  CEO  Ori  Sasson 


“When  a 


fore  they  got  through.  And  it  some¬ 
times  took  hours  to  get  back  to  them. 
Not  a  good  way  to  build  loyalty. 

So  the  company  installed  a  Scopus 
system.  Not  only  are  calls  now 
smoothly  handled,  but  extensive  cus¬ 
tomer  information  is  available  to  the 
engineers  who  man  the  support  cen¬ 
ter.  “With  the  prior  system,  only  the 
last  couple  of  months  of  customer  his¬ 
tory  was  available  to  the  engineer,” 
says  Gene  Tognetti,  information  sys¬ 
tems  manager  for  service  systems. 
“With  Scopus  they  can  see  three-plus 
years  of  detail  about  the  customer.  We 
know  who  is  taking  the  most  support 
and  can  direct  additional  training  re¬ 
sources  toward  them.” 

Synopsys  installed  a  data  base  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  customer  called  SOLV¬ 
IT  that  lists  the  most  common  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  customers,  along  with 
procedures  for  solving  them.  Many 


customers  can  get  their  customer  Calls, 
queries  answered  without 

having  to  wait  for  human  tUOSt  Companies 

intervention  and  are  de-  tend  to  treat  it 
lighted  with  its  24-hour  1  . 

availability.  Requests  for  RS  a  problem. 

follow-up  action  auto-  attitude  is, 

matically  go  to  the  de¬ 
partment  concerned,  and  Let  S  get  this  guy 
the  system  rides  herd  on  Qut  Qf  Qur  ^air  as 
them  until  appropriate 

action  is  taken.  If  a  help  SOOn  as  possible.*  ” 
query,  for  instance,  re¬ 
veals  that  documentation  needs  to  be 
revised,  an  E-mail  notification  is  sent 
to  the  product  department  and  the  no¬ 
tification  remains  on  the  system  until 
the  revisions  are  made. 

“Each  engineer  closes  about  100  is¬ 
sues  per  month  now,  up  from  60,”  says 
Tognetti.  “We  track  the  number  and 
type  of  calls  and  relate  it  to  product 
and  release  information.  This  permits 


us  to  improve  the  level 
of  service  we  provide 
over  the  phone  and 
modify  our  training  cur¬ 
riculum.  We  also  make 
sure  that  customer  feed¬ 
back  gets  to  our  R&D 
department  so  future 
products  can  be  made 
better. 

“In  one  recent  case, 
one  of  our  products 
would  not  completely 
redisplay  a  window  after 
the  application  was 
restarted  in  a  particular  customer’s 
environment.  R&D  was  able  to  give 
the  workaround  within  a  day  and  in¬ 
clude  a  resolution  to  the  problem  in  a 
later  release.” 

•Landmark  Graphics  Corp.  of 
Houston  is  a  $165  million-in-rev- 
enues  firm  that  sells  sophisticated  soft¬ 
ware  tools  for  oil  exploration,  extrac¬ 
tion  and  reservoir  management.  The 
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YOU’D  SMLE  TOO  IF  YOU  JUST  CUT  YOUR 

NETWORK  PRINTER  COSTS  IN  HALF. 


*******  COST  REDUCTION 


KYOCERA  SUCCESS  STORY  #5 


BACKGROUND:  Switched  from 
HP  to  Kyocera.  Recently 
purchased  150  Kyocera 


“cartridge-free ”  printer 


KYO-SAVINGS:  More  than 
$100,000  in  the  first  year. 


Kyocera  offers  a  broad  range 
of  “cartridge-free”  printers: 

*  300  and  600  dpi 
*4, 10  and  18  ppm 

*  Internal  NIC 

■  Multi-protocol  support 

*  Modular  paper-handling 

*  Duplexing 

*  Energy  Star  compliant 

■  Small  footprint 


INTRODUCING  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 
OF  “CARTRIDGE-FREE”  PRINTERS 
FROM  KYOCERA. 

They’re  incredibly  fast.  Advanced.  And  reliable. 
So  how  come  they  cost  50%  less  to  operate 
than  HP®and  Lexmark™  printers? 

Because  the  largest  printer  expense  isn’t  the 
cost  of  the  printer  —  but  the  cost  of  all  those 
expensive  toner  cartridges  you  have  to  buy. 

Kyocera®  printers  are  the  first  — 
and  only — laser  printers  with 
long-life  imaging  components,  so 


BYTE 


you  never  have  to  replace  expensive  cartridges. 

“CARTRIDGE-FREE”  TECHNOLOGY 
REDUCES  PRINTING  COSTS  BY  50%. 

Over  time,  the  savings  can  be  enormous. 

One  printer  alone  could  save  you  $3,700*  the 


first  year.  Depending  on  your  network,  your 
savings  could  be  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
millions  of  dollars. 

That’s  not  all  you’ll  save  with  Kyocera.  Our 
modular  paper-handling  options  give  you  the 
flexibility  to  upgrade  over  time,  as  you  need  it. 
You’ll  even  save  space  with  our  extra  small 
footprint.  So  why  pay  more  for  the 
same  speed,  performance  and 
reliability?  H.1 

CALL  1-800-232-6797  FOR  A  FREE 
DEMO:  “HOW  TO  CUT  YOUR  PRINTER 
COSTS’.’ ASK  FOR  DEPT.  1011. 

Every  Kyocera  printer  is  backed  by  a  5  billion- 
dollar  company  that’s  world-renowned  for 
service,  support  and  leading-edge  technology. 
Call  today.  And  soon  you’ll  be  smiling,  too. 


Ecos 


KdOCERB 
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•Based  on  duty  cycle  ot  20,000  pages  per  month  at  list  prices.  Allow  4  weeks  delivery  for  the  demo  disk.  ©  1995  Kyocera  Electronics,  Inc.  Kyocera  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Kyocera  Corporation. 
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company  has  support  offices  in  more 
than  20  countries. 

“We  need  to  support  our  customers 
in  Brunei  as  well  as  we  can  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Houston,”  says  Geoffrey 
Morris,  a  manager  of  application  sup¬ 
port.  “Much  of  the  knowledge  base  on 
technical  issues  is  with  people  who 
wrote  the  program,  and  they  are 
mostly  in  our  North  American  offices. 
We  need  to  make  information  avail¬ 
able  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as  soon  as 
possible  and  it  should  be  accessible  24 
hours  a  day.  Ease  of  use  and  robust¬ 
ness  is  essential  for  overseas 
users  who  often  have  poor 
telephone  service.” 

The  replication  features 
built  into  Scopus  programs 
solved  Landmark’s  problem. 

“We  can  put  together  a  col¬ 
laborative  team  of  profes¬ 
sionals  who  can  be  at  differ¬ 
ent  locations,  even  different 
countries,  and  crack  tough 
problems  as  they  arise,”  says 
Morris.  “Our  testing  shows 
that  we  can  save  about  40% 
of  issue-handling  time  over 
what  we  used  to  have.” 

•Dayton,  Ohio-based  Lexis 
Nexis  is  a  $700  million-in-revenues 
information  retrieval  company  and 
a  subsidiary  of  Reed  Elsevier.  “Our 
problem  was  that  we  had  multiple 
problem-management  systems  that 
were  not  tied  together,”  recalls  Mike 
Knellinger,  senior  director  for  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  “Telecommunica¬ 
tions,  information  systems,  the  gen¬ 
eral  help  desk,  all  had  their  own 
programs  and  data  bases.  We  had 
about  a  dozen  systems  that  were  not 
coordinated.” 

Much  time  and  effort  was  wasted 
as  different  groups  of  support  staff 
tried  to  solve  the  same  problems.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  management 
use  of  information  collected  in  areas 
like  product  design  because  informa¬ 
tion  in  different  departments  could 
not  be  combined. 

It  was  a  heterogeneous  work  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  the  PCs  and  Unix  work 
stations  were  connected  together  into 
a  wide  area  network  before  Scopus 
software  was  installed.  The  company 


now  has  a  centralized 
data  base  that  acts  as  a 
repository  for  all  prob¬ 
lems  and  is  accessible 
by  all  departments. 
“The  new  software  has 
the  ability  to  cut  prob¬ 
lem  management  time 
by  up  to  50%, ”  says 
Knellinger. 

The  big  advantage 
of  software  provided  by 
companies  like  Scopus 
is  that  it  finally  be- 


« 


Scopus  has 

distinguished 
itself  by  devising 
software  that  can 
be  used  in  a  dis¬ 
tributed  fashion 
across  several 
different 
organizations.” 


Chairman  and  CEO  Ori  Sasson  (right) 
with  vice  presidents  Bahrain 
Nour-Omid,  Sharam  Sasson  and 
Aaron  Omid 

comes  possible  for  companies  to  be¬ 
come  truly  customer-centered.  “In 
down-sized  corporations,  there  is  too 
much  pressure  on  employees  to  un¬ 
derstand  hundreds  of  products  and 
solve  intricate  problems  for  thousands 
of  customers  over  the  phone  even 
though  they  may  have  limited  train¬ 
ing  on  the  products.  This  is  not  prac¬ 
tical,”  explains  Sasson.  “What  does 
make  sense  is  for  existing  knowledge 
about  the  customer  and  the  product 
to  be  placed  in  a  repository  where 
people  who  need  it  can  get  to  it.  This 
allows  employees  throughout  the 
company  to  become  familiar  with  the 
products  quickly  and  solve  customer 
problems  even  if  they’re  not  yet 
knowledgeable  about  the  product. 

“For  this  to  work,  such  a  system 
has  to  let  users  share  and  extract  in¬ 
formation  easily,”  continues  Sasson. 


“They  should  be  able 
to  type  in  a  word  or  a 
phrase — say,  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name — and 
immediately  access  all 
relevant  information 
about  the  customer. 
On  a  technical  level 
the  system  has  to  work 
in  a  distributed 
client/server  environ¬ 
ment,  integrate  well 
with  many  different 
kinds  of  computers  and 
operating  systems  and 
be  able  to  perform  24 
hours  a  day.” 

The  trend  is  for 
companies  to  distribute 
products  through  value- 
added  resellers  and  out¬ 
source  many  corporate 
functions  including  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  These 
external  firms  do  not  al¬ 
ways  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  handle 
customer  queries  and 
problems  satisfactorily. 
In  this  area,  Scopus  ex¬ 
cels.  “We  are  developing  compre¬ 
hensive  distributed  solutions  that 
virtually  tie  companies  together 
with  their  business  partners  and 
even  the  customer  into  a  single  ex¬ 
tended  enterprise  system,”  says  Sas¬ 
son,  “Critical  information  needed  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  all  employees 
and  partners.” 

Scopus  faces  competition  from 
such  companies  as  Vantiv  Corp.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  Astea  Inter¬ 
national  in  Chalfont,  Pa.,  and  Brock 
Control  Systems  in  Atlanta.  But,  as 
Aberdeen’s  Bishop  points  out,  “Sco¬ 
pus  has  distinguished  itself  by  devising 
software  that  can  be  used  in  a  distrib¬ 
uted  fashion  across  several  different 
organizations.” 

Little  surprise,  then,  that  Scopus’s 
revenues  have  grown  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  100%  a  year  for  the 
last  three  years.  ■ 

Srikumar  S.  Rao  is  chairman  of  the 
Marketing  Department  at  the  C.W. 
Post  campus  of  Long  Island  University. 
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It’s  easy  to  get 
n  these  key  issues, 
have  the  benefit 


information 
Now  you  can  also 
of  experience. 


You’ll  find  it  in  Amdahl’s  seasoned  perspectives  on  five  of  the  most  critical  issues  in  information  technology.  These  publications 
will  help  you  identify  the  core  considerations  for  your  company,  so  you  can  migrate  successfully  from  debate  to  solution. 
Call  1-800-223-2215  to  order  your  copies,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.amdahl.com.  Either  way,  we'll  help  you  put  these 
issues  into  perspective. 
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Our  XPi  is  based  on  the  same 
proven  design  that  won  the 
Industrial  Design  Excellence  Award. 
Plus,  it's  the  only  notebook  to  receive 
a  "Best  Overall"  in  PC  Computing's 
"Torture  Test"  competition. 


Its  removable  hard  drive  makes 
it  easy  to  upgrade  and  service  your 
notebook  no  matter  where  you 
happen  to  be. 


Next-business-day,  out-in-the- 
field  service  and  supportf  standard 
with  every  notebook,  so  you  can 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Hitting  a  Moving  Target 


Faster,  easier  and  more 
timely  data  access  and 
analysis.  That’s  just  the 
beginning  of  why  OLAP 
is  such  a  hot  topic 
these  days. 

BY  ALAN  R.  EARLS 


The  corporate  headquarters 
of  Bank  of  Boston,  one  of  the 
oldest  chartered  banking 
institutions  in  the  United 
States,  peers  down  on  many 
of  Boston’s  historic  landmarks  that 
call  to  mind  America’s  fight  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  There’s  the  Liberty  Tree 
where  Samuel  Adams  made  his  call 
for  freedom,  the  old  wharf  from 
which  Bostonians  once  served  up 
their  Tea  Party  and  even  the  hal¬ 
lowed  ground  of  the  bloody  Boston 
Massacre. 

In  contrast  to  its  surroundings, 
Bank  of  Boston  is  not  the  kind  of 
place  that  you’d  expect  to  find  a  rev¬ 
olution  by  the  pure  nature  of  its  but¬ 
toned-down,  conservative  reputation. 
But  that’s  just  what’s  been  brewing 
there,  thanks  to  a  technology  called 
OLAP  or  online  analytical  processing. 

The  idea  behind  OLAP  is,  itself, 
revolutionary.  For  many  large  retail¬ 
ers,  accessing  data  has  meant  tap¬ 
ping  into  the  volumes  of  information 
produced  by  sophisticated  OLTP  (on¬ 
line  transaction  processing)  systems 


and  existing  corporate  databases. 
But  by  using  OLAP’s  multidimen¬ 
sional  database,  users  can  access  the 
strategic  value  of  information  hidden 
within  the  gigabytes  of  routine  data 
that  an  organization  accumulates 
from  its  daily  operations.  Instead  of 
just  using  the  information  to  keep 
shelves  stocked  and  deliveries  rolling, 
for  example,  OLAP  seeks  to  discern 
key  trends — the  buying  habits  of 
customers  or  anomalies  among  retail 
outlets — that  might  point  to  manage¬ 
ment  problems  or  hint  at  more  pro¬ 
ductive  marketing  strategies. 

That  qualitative  improvement  in 
accessing  and  analyzing  information 
will  enormously  enhance  how  effec¬ 
tively  organizations  manage  them¬ 
selves.  And  that,  in  turn,  can  spawn 
a  revolution  in  thinking,  as  it  has  at 
Bank  of  Boston,  according  to  Bob 
Geremia,  project  manager  in  finance 
reengineering. 

In  the  case  of  Bank  of  Boston, 
there  was  certainly  no  lack  of  data. 
But  a  traditional  mainframe-based 
decision  support  system  (DSS), 
charged  with  the  task  of  summarizing 
and  reporting  on  the  bank’s  wealth 
of  information,  simply  couldn’t  keep 
up  with  15  separate  business  units. 
Furthermore,  since  the  system  re¬ 
lied  on  data  from  up  to  3,000  individ¬ 
ually  produced  spreadsheets,  it  was 
cumbersome  and  provided  little  or 
no  feedback  to  users  responsible  for 
many  of  the  bank’s  key  decisions. 

In  addition  to  taking  a  long  time  to 
assemble  data,  “it  took  another  18 
hours  to  run  every  time  we  wanted 
information,”  recalls  Geremia.  That 
meant  running  the  program  only  ev¬ 
ery  few  weeks.  Now,  an  OLAP  prod¬ 
uct — in  this  case  Essbase  Analysis 
Server  from  Arbor  Software  Corp.  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif. — produces  results 
in  less  than  half  that  time,  permit¬ 
ting  the  application  to  be  used  daily. 

OLAP’s  great  advantage  is  the  way 
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it  provides  information  that  can’t  be 
gleaned  as  easily  from  traditional 
databases.  “With  OLAP  today,  we 
are  really  talking  about  an  extension 
of  the  spreadsheet  model,”  says 
Rich  Finkelstein,  president  of  Per¬ 
formance  Computing  Inc.,  a  Chicago 
consultancy.  “Spreadsheets  were 
originally  envisioned  as  two-dimen¬ 
sional,”  he  continues,  “but  people 
have  gone  further  and  further,  con¬ 
necting  spreadsheets  to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  dimensions.”  The  result  is 
that  spreadsheets  are  maxed  out.  By 
addressing  the  desire  for  multiple 
perspectives  upfront,  he  says,  OLAP 
finally  delivers  the  multidimensional 
functionality  and  ease  of  use  the 
market  has  been  seeking. 

Robert  Lendvai,  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  Burlington,  Mass.-based  Cog- 
nos  Corp.,  maker  of  an  OLAP  product 
called  PowerPlay,  likens  the  situation 
to  sorting  a  jar  of  coins.  If  you  dump 
all  the  coins  on  the  floor,  treating 
them  as  identical  data  items  the  way 
a  traditional  database  query  system 
would,  you  couldn’t  derive  much 
knowledge  about  them.  “Only  an  id¬ 
iot  savant  could  tell  at  a  glance  how 
much  money  there  was,”  he  says. 

OLAP  technology,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  like  stacking  the  coins  in 
groups — of  five,  or  10  or  a  dozen,  de¬ 
pending  on  your  purpose  or  prefer¬ 
ence.  OLAP,  Lendvai  explains,  also 
permits  grouping  the  coins  by  value, 
year,  mint  mark  or  country  of  origin. 

“OLAP  has  been  around  in  some 
form  or  another  for  many  years,  but 
in  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  really 
taken  off,”  says  Claire  Gillan,  an  an¬ 
alyst  with  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  Gillan  says 
part  of  the  technology’s  success  also 
is  due  to  its  increased  ease  of  use. 
“Most  of  the  newer  OLAP  products 
have  a  GUI  interface,  and  some  al¬ 
low  a  familiar  spreadsheet  interface 
as  well,”  she  says.  Furthermore, 
the  involvement  of  major  corpo¬ 
rations  in  the  technology,  partic¬ 
ularly  Oracle’s  purchase  of  IRI 
Software,  bodes  well  for  its  future, 
adds  Gillan. 

Yet,  despite  Gillan’s  upbeat  as¬ 
sessment,  there  remain  fundamental 
differences  in  approaches  among  dif¬ 


ferent  vendors,  and  those  differences 
highlight  different  ideas  about  how 
to  make  good  on  the  tantalizing  prom¬ 
ise  of  OLAP 

The  debate  arises  from  the  differ¬ 
ing  lineage  of  current  OLAP  prac¬ 
tices.  Kirk  Cruikshank,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  at  Arbor  Software, 
refers  to  one  simmering  OLAP  con¬ 
troversy.  He  explains  that  E.E  Codd, 
widely  regarded  as  the  father  of  rela¬ 
tional  database  technology,  gave 
OLAP  its  name  and  conceptual  bless¬ 
ing  in  a  1993  white  paper  supported 
by  Arbor.  “Since  then,  there  have 
been  ongoing  arguments  regarding 


OLAP  seeks  to  discern  key 
trends  that  might  point  to 
management  problems  or 
hint  at  more  productive 
marketing  strategies. 


whether  OLAP  needs  a  formally 
structured  multidimensional  data¬ 
base  or  whether  it  can  utilize  any  re¬ 
lational  database,”  he  says. 

Gillan  agrees  that  the  issue  has 
been  controversial  but  says  that 
many  products  have  proven  their 
ability  to  extract  information  from 
existing  relational  databases.  But 
plenty  of  confusion  certainly  remains. 
And  no  wonder.  Some  of  the  con¬ 
cepts  mentioned  under  the  rubric 
of  OLAP  include  data  warehousing, 
drill  down,  DSS  and  even  the  broad¬ 
er  category  of  business  information 
systems  (BIS) — all  of  which  have 
been  defined  by  some  as  OLAP. 

The  confusion  exists  because  ven¬ 
dors  and  industry  watchers  design 
definitions  to  favor  one  product  over 
another,  says  Richard  Creeth,  co-au¬ 
thor  of  “The  OLAP  Report”  and 
president  of  Business  Intelligence 
Inc.  in  Norwalk,  Conn.  “A  neutral 
definition  shouldn’t  dictate  which 
technologies  to  use,”  he  says.  “OLAP 
can  be  defined  in  just  five  key  words: 
fast  analysis  of  shared  multidimen¬ 


sional  information.  Multidimension¬ 
ality  is  the  single  most  important 
requirement— the  essence  of  any 
OLAP  application  or  product.” 

Yet  another  wrinkle  in  the  OLAP 
picture  comes  from  service  provid¬ 
ers  that  harness  OLAP  technology 
to  their  own  proprietary  data  and  data 
belonging  to  clients.  The  marriage  of 
the  two  data  sets  produces  something 
that  an  individual  company  would 
be  hardpressed  to  create  on  its  own. 
“The  great  dilemma  is  what  to  do 
with  the  crystal  ball,”  says  Jiri  Nech- 
leba,  senior  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  Nielsen  Solution 
System  in  Schaumburg,  Ill.  His  orga¬ 
nization,  a  unit  of  market  research 
giant  A.C.  Nielsen  Co.  (of  TV-show- 
rating  fame),  boasts  about  its  ability 
to  predict  buying  trends  from  its 
many  terabytes  of  data  residing  in 
what  Nechleba  describes  as  “one  of 
the  largest  Hewlett-Packard  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  world.”  On  tap  is  infor¬ 
mation  about  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  millions  of  individual  products, 
along  with  detailed  information 
about  sales  at  specific  locations.  “For 
instance,  if  someone  wanted  to  con¬ 
nect  consumer  trends  in,  say,  Chica¬ 
go,  with  the  ingredients  listed  on  ce¬ 
real  products  that  claimed  to  be 
‘healthy’  versus  those  that  are  ‘low 
fat,’  we  could  tell  them,”  he  claims. 

Older  systems,  built  under  a  “just- 
in-case”  model,  required  designers 
to  anticipate  and  include  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  analysis  they  thought  the 
user  would  need,  says  Nechleba. 
OLAP  uses  a  just-in-time  model: 
Users  decide  what  they  want,  and 
OLAP  provides  it  on  the  spot. 

With  a  focus  similar  to  Nielsen’s — 
proprietary  market  data  plus  data 
from  clients — Epsilon  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  American  Express  Co.  Inc. 
located  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  is  also 
encouraging  its  Fortune  500-size 
clients  to  adopt  OLAP  technology. 
Pushing  the  boundaries  of  the  OLAP 
frontier,  Epsilon  has  begun  using 
powerful  parallel  processing  sys¬ 
tems — including  two  Scalable  Power 
Parallel  systems  from  IBM  Corp. — 
to  move  through  more  data  faster 
than  ever.  “We  are  also  exploring 
ideas  like  neural  networks  and  ge- 
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If  you  could  see  the  future  of  open  systems  management,  this  would  be  it. 


Introducing 

Cooperative 

Enterprise 

Management 

Solutions 


BMC  Software  is  revealing 
a  better  future  for  your 
enterprise.  We’re  focused 
on  managing  your  data  — 
wherever  it  resides. 

BMC’s  robust  solutions 
for  data  and  application 
management  provide  het¬ 
erogeneous  support  that 
leverages  your  existing 
resources.  Automation  of 
time-consuming  and  error- 
prone  tasks  improves  the 
availability,  integrity  and 


performance  of  your  data. 
And  our  unique  architec¬ 
ture  minimizes  resource 
consumption  and  network 
traffic. 

BMC  Software  — 
leveraging  expertise  and 
investments 

BMC  Software  has  been 
delivering  similar  solutions 
to  thousands  of  users  for 
15  years.  Now  we’re  lever¬ 
aging  this  expertise  — 
expanding  from  the  legacy 
environment  to  the  entire 
enterprise. 

To  ensure  our  success 

—  and  yours  —  BMC 
Software  is  partnering  with 
other  leading  vendors. 
Integrating  with  many  of 
the  key  applications, 
RDBMSs  and  system  and 
network  management 
tools  you  use  today. 
Prepare  for  the  future 
today 

The  future  is  closer  than 
you  think.  Ask  us  to  reveal 
how  BMC  Software’s 
Cooperative  Enterprise 
Management  Solutions 
can  improve  your  future 

—  today.  Call  BMC 
Software  at  800  811-6764 
or  713  918-8800  ext. 
1371.  Internet: 
http://www.bmc.com 
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BMC  Software  and  the  BMC  Software  logo  are  regis¬ 
tered  trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  Inc.  in  the  USA 
and  in  other  select  countries.  ®  and  ™  indicate  USA 
registration.  ‘IBM  and  DB2.  Informix,  CA,  Oracle  and 
Sun  are  trademarks  of  or  registered  trademarks  of, 
respectively.  International  Business  Machines  Corp., 

Informix  Software,  Inc.,  Computer  Associates  Int'l, 

Inc.,  Oracle  Corp.,  and  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Other 
logos  and  product/trade  names  are  registered  trade¬ 
marks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©1995,  BMC 
Software,  Inc  All  rights  reserved. 


Our  products  work  with  databases  including  CA-Openlngres  •  the  DB2*  family  •  Informix  •  Oracle  •  Sybase.  And  applications  like  Lotus  Notes  •  Oracle  Financials  and 
in-house  applications.  We  also  work  with  CA-Unicenter  •  DEC PolyCenter  Manager  •  HP  OpenView  •  IBM  NetView  for  AIX and  Solstice  SunNet  Manager. 


netic  algorithms,”  explains  Epsilon 
Director  of  Technology  Assessment 
Robert  Hill.  “You  can’t  do  that  with¬ 
out  human  intelligence,  but  we  are 
working  toward  a  query  system  that 
will  be  self-tuning,”  he  says. 

Mainstream  OLAP,  however,  is 
much  less  exotic  and  more 
affordable  than  Epsilon’s,  or 
what  Nielsen’s  Nechleba  calls 
his  multimillion  dollar  “en¬ 
gagements  with  clients.”  In 
fact,  notes  Gillan,  only  a  few 
companies  are  currently  con¬ 
sidering  parallel  processing 
as  support  for  OLAP,  al¬ 
though  its  advantages  for 
looking  at  multidimensional 
data  are  clear. 

IRI  Software,  the  Waltham, 

Mass.,  organization  recently 
purchased  by  Oracle  Corp.  in 
Redwood  Shores,  Calif.,  re¬ 
lies  on  technologies  whose 
roots  go  back  to  the  late 
1960s  and  include  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  commercial  DSS. 

Its  Express  products  func¬ 
tion  with  most  any  database 
system.  IRI  Software’s  Jef¬ 
frey  P.  Stamen,  formerly  the 
company’s  president  and  now  senior 
vice  president  of  the  OLAP  products 
division  of  Oracle,  says  OLAP  really 
delivers  on  the  promise  of  MIS  as 
enunciated  in  the  1970s.  “The  con¬ 
cept  then  was  to  make  information  an 
asset  that  people  could  readily  use.” 
But  back  then,  as  Stamen  notes,  the 
gap  between  what  managers  needed 
and  what  technology  could  provide 
was  still  enormous. 

“DSS  came  along  in  the  1980s  and 
focused  on  a  narrower  goal,  giving 
lots  of  data  to  a  few  specialists,”  he 
continues.  Now,  Stamen  says,  OLAP 
is  allowing  much  larger  groups  of 
people  to  get  the  information  they 
need  in  the  way  they  want  it  and  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

One  IRI  customer  playing  in  the 
highly  competitive  and  fast-moving 
telecommunications  arena  is  BCTEL, 
the  leading  telephone  company  in 
British  Columbia.  BCTEL  sought  a 
better  way  to  get  at  data  on  custo¬ 
mers  and  market  trends.  Also  crucial, 


explains  Greg  Faust,  BCTELs  deci¬ 
sion  support  systems  manager,  was 
having  a  system  that  would  be  easily 
reconfigurable,  particularly  if  market 
regulations  changed.  After  looking  at  a 
number  of  mainframe-based  products, 
Faust  settled  on  Oracle’s  Express. 


“By  comparison  with  what  we  can 
do  today,  our  old  mainframe  system 
was  crude  and  limited,”  Faust  says. 

What’s  more,  the  new  OLAP  sys¬ 
tem  correlates  information  residing 
in  databases  that  never  before 
“talked”  to  each  other.  So,  now  infor¬ 
mation  is  increasingly  standardized 
across  the  company. 

That,  says  Stamen,  is  precisely  the 
point.  Older  systems  could  only  look 
at  data  as  it  had  been  summarized 
within  databases.  OLAP,  he  says, 
permits  deeper  and  wider  analysis  of 
all  the  data  a  company  already  has.  In 
one  case,  he  notes,  a  customer  dis¬ 
covered  a  data  mismatch  that  caused 
millions  of  dollars  in  product  to  be 
shipped  without  any  billing  activity. 

Echoing  Stamen,  Nechleba  says, 
“What  we  are  doing  with  OLAP  is 
solving  business  problems.”  To  do 
that,  he  says,  customers  often  must 
be  schooled  in  the  value  of  disaggre¬ 
gating  data.  “We  try  to  manipulate 
data  at  the  root  level  because,  if  your 


filters  fall  below  the  level  of  aggrega¬ 
tion,  you  are  just  fitting  your  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  data.” 

Yet,  despite  the  power  of  OLAP, 
vendors  admit  some  companies  may 
not  have  the  specific  problems  that 
OLAP  is  best  suited  to  address. 
Stamen,  for  one,  says  com¬ 
panies  considering  OLAP 
need  to  have  three  things:  a 
data  environment  that  can 
support  OLAP,  users  with 
needs  that  can  be  defined 
and  technology  that  fits  both 
users  and  the  data  environ¬ 
ment. 

“Look  around  your  busi¬ 
ness  for  problems  that  are 
multidimensional,”  adds 
Gillan.  “Their  complexity  will 
determine  whether  you  need 
to  go  with  a  multidimensional 
tool  or  a  traditional  spread¬ 
sheet  approach,”  she  says. 

OLAP  alone  may  seduce  IS 
departments,  warns  John 
Kopcke,  CTO  of  Pilot  Soft¬ 
ware  in  Boston.  He  describes 
his  firm’s  Lightship  OLAP 
solution  suite  of  client/server 
products  as  business  infor¬ 
mation  systems  that  also 
happen  to  embody  OLAP  technol¬ 
ogy.  But  without  a  full  context  for  its 
operation,  OLAP  may  be  ineffec¬ 
tive,  he  says.  “We  recommend  that 
companies  adopt  technology  and  get 
people  using  it  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  They  can  then  develop  a  struc¬ 
ture  that  encourages  continual 
change.  That  way  they  can  continue 
to  specify  what  users  really  want 
rather  than  trying  to  live  with  some¬ 
thing  for  a  year  that  doesn’t  really 
work.” 

Despite  internal  divisions  within 
the  industry,  and  an  experience 
base  that  is  still  relatively  narrow, 
OLAP  proponents  are  confident. 
“We  think  the  modern  organization 
needs  OLAP  and  will  want  to  deploy 
it  widely,”  says  Cruikshank.  “The 
payback  on  this  technology  will  be 
measured  in  months,  not  years,” 
he  adds.  Ena 


Alan  R.  Earls  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Franklin,  Mass. 


A  Look  at  The  Players 

The  developing  OLAP  market  is  marked  by 
rapid  change  and  numerous  vendors 

VENDORS’  SHARE  OF  OLAP  MARKET  IN  1994 


IRI  SOFTWARE 

25% 


OTHER 

24% 


ARBOR  SOFTWARE 

1% 


COMSHARE 
(INCLUDING  ARBOR’S 
ESSBASE) 

T  22% 


HYPERION 

SOFTWARE 


18% 


COGNOS 

6% 


SOURCE:  BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE  INC. 
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support  team 


•  If  you  knew  Tommy's 
Mom  was  one  of  your 
best  charge  card 
customers ,  you  could 
decide  to  promote 
perfume  when  she  took 
him  shopping  for  spikes. 
And  if  such  knowledge 
enriched  every  aspect 
of  your  business,  all 
your  business  decisions 
would  be  better.  Which 
is  the  best  reason  to  do 
business  with  us.  Our 
decision  support  sys¬ 
tems  bring  the  cus¬ 
tomer  knowledge  you 
need  to  drive  your  busi¬ 
ness,  to  your  desktop. 

•  Whether  you're 
deciding  on  promotions 
to  increase  charge  card 
usage,  evaluating 


enterprise-wide.  Our 
software,  tools  and  ser¬ 
vices  make  it  easily 
accessible  from  desktop 
PCs.  And  our  long 
experience  has  resulted 
in  industry  models  that 
enable  us  to  implement 
systems  that  suit  your 
needs  precisely.  Quickly. 

Customer-focused 
decision  support.  From 
Acxiom.  The  knowledge 
you  need  to  win  in  the 
big  leagues. 


loyalty  programs  or 
lifetime  value,  we  can 
provide  the  knowledge 
you  need  to  make 
better  customer- 
focused  decisions. 

•  We  start  by 
enriching  your  internal 
customer  databases 
with  external  InfoBase™ 
information,  transforming 
them  into  an  integrated 
customer  knowledge 
base.  The  data  ware¬ 
houses  we  build  make 
this  knowledge  available 


To  Learn  More ,  Call. 


the  knowledge  to  drive  your  business 


Visit  the  Acxiom/ Inf obase™ 
Booth  #1436  at  the  Fall  DMA 


...  '991 

9  fit 
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W 

Acxiom  Corporation 

301  Industrial  Boulevard,  P.O.  Box  2000,  Conway,  AR  72033 
Email:  info@acxiom.com 


You’re  on  the  brink. 


Ready  to  plunge  into  client/server. 


Remote 


OS/2  Windows 


DOS 


Windows 


And  we  can  show  you  their  blueprints. 


The  challenges  of  adopting  the  newest 
technologies  are  well  documented.  Fortunately, 
so  are  the  secrets  of  doing  it  successfully. 

IBM  has  helped  companies  all  over  the 
world  design  and  implement  multivendor 
client/server  systems.  Systems  that  enable  them 
to  gain  a  competitive  advantage,  adapt  to 
change  and  get  closer  to  their  customers.  And 
we’re  very  eager 

to  share  what  we  Can  your  computer 
have  learned. 

That’s  not  to  say  we  can  transform  your 
company  overnight.  But  by  arming  you  with 
the  right  knowledge,  we  can  definitely  make 
the  process  more  efficient. 

We’ve  documented  the  experiences  of 
hundreds  of  companies  in  our  Client/Server 
Advisor.  It’s  an  extensive  Lotus  Notes'  -based 
library  of  proven  solutions  that  demonstrates 
how  others  have  solved  many  of  the  problems 
you  face,  and  illuminates  the  potential  pitfalls. 


This  resource  lets  you  look  at  the  challenge 
from  every  angle,  to  find  real  solutions  that 
enhance  the  way  your  business  does  business. 

Even  better,  we’re  prepared  to  dive  in 
with  you,  putting  knowledge  into  action.  IBM  is 
committed  to  a  variety  of  open  standards,  so  we 
can  help  maximize  your  current  investments 
and  integrate  the  new  technology  you  need. 

Whether  it’s  made 
comp  a  ny  do  this?  by  IBM  or  anyone 

else.  The  goal  is  to 
design  a  system  that  can  change  and  adapt  as 
quickly  as  your  business. 

To  reap  the  benefits  of  our  experience, 
call  1  800  IBM-3333,  ext.  JA110.  Or  visit  our 
web  site  at  http://www.csc.ibm.com  to  see  how 
we’ve  helped  others  meet  the  challenges  of 
client/server.  Before  you  make  the  leap. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet " 


Outside  North  America,  please  contact  your  local  IBM  office. The  IBM  home  page  is  located  at  http://www.ibm.com.  IBM,  DB2  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  company 
and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  1995  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Picture  This 


Data  modeling  doesn’t  have  to  take  for-  and  populates  most  data  windows  in  Power- 
ever  or  cost  thousands  of  dollars.  For  Builder.  The  cost  is  $149.  For  more  infor- 
less  than  $200,  Atlanta-based  InTek  mation,  call  800  654-3249. 

Technologies’  Vivid  Clarity  offers 
a  visual-development  accelerator 
that  provides  integrated  visual 
modeling  for  databases  and  client/ 
server  development  tools. 

Now,  one  design  change  doesn’t 
mean  invalidating  weeks  of  work. 

Clarity  allows  users  to  model  and 
store  data  in  an  “object  gallery,” 
providing  users  the  ability  to 
quickly  reuse  existing  information 
and  produce  visual  models  for 
client/server  tools. 

Clarity  reengineers  existing 
databases  through  ODBC  or  na¬ 
tively  from  Sybase  and  Oracle. 

Clarity  utilizes  existing  analysis 
and  design  information  from 
CASE  tools  or  data  obtained 
through  new  development. 

Clarity  is  the  first  product  in 
the  Vivid  family  that  enhances  and 
accelerates  visual  development  in 
a  variety  of  client/server  environ¬ 
ments.  It  provides  full  support  for 

Interior  Design 

A  simple  label  on  the  outside  says  “Intel  inside,”  but  the  many  circuits  and  components 
within  your  PC  are  anything  but  simple.  How  can  manufacturers  keep  track  of  the 
hundreds  of  expensive  doodads  and  less-expensive  thingamajigs  needed  to  design  a 
new  product?  Aspect  Development  Inc.  has  the  answer. 

Its  new  component  and  supplier-management  software,  Explore-CIS,  is  an  object-rela¬ 
tional  search  engine  that  lets  users  query  a  central  repository  for  components  information 
according  to  any  criteria,  including  engineering  specs,  price  and  availability.  Based  on  Ora¬ 
cle  technology,  the  software  will 
find  the  match  in  databases  of  over 
1  million  parts  and  will  link  design¬ 
ers  to  purchasers  so  that  the  right 
part  gets  designed  in  early.  And 
because  Aspect  also  runs  an  on¬ 
line,  subscription-based  reference 
database  with  information  from 
over  200  electronic-component 
vendors,  design  automation  is  made 
easier. 

Pricing  for  Explore-CIS  begins  at 
$75,000  for  10  users.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  Aspect  Develop¬ 
ment  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  at 
415  428-2700. 
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Who’s  Who? 


Your  company  has  just  under¬ 
gone  a  major  reorganization, 
and  the  senior  executive  has 
just  announced  a  last-minute  board 
meeting.  Before  she  starts  the 
meeting,  however,  she  wants  an  or¬ 
ganizational  chart  that  shows  who 
reports  to  whom — from  the  mail- 
room  clerk  to  the  president.  That’s 
where  TimeVision’s  Org  Chart  Build 
comes  in. 

The  Windows-based  tool  is  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  the  processes  of 
creating,  remodeling  or  viewing  or¬ 
ganizational  charts.  Org  Chart 
Build  uses  drag-and-drop  tech¬ 
niques  to  insert  boxes,  job  titles 
and  employee  names.  Using  object¬ 
linking  and  embedding  technology, 
the  product  can  be  linked  to  presen¬ 
tations,  spreadsheets  or  word-pro- 
cessing  documents.  By  linking  into 
company  documents,  any  changes 
made  to  them  will  automatically  be 
made  to  the  chart. 

The  product  offers  several  cus¬ 
tomizable  formats  and  can  import 
data  from  existing  databases.  It  also 
allows  users  to  create  what-if  sce¬ 
narios  and  undo  the  design  without 
disrupting  the  data.  In  addition,  the 
software  provides  a  tree  structure 
that  enables  users  to  select  and  view 
individual  departments.  A  compan¬ 


ion  product,  Org  Chart  View,  enables 
organizational  charts  to  be  stored 
centrally  and  viewed  online  over  a 
LAN. 

The  software  costs  $250  per 
desktop  copy.  For  information,  call 
Irving,  Texas-based  TimeVision  at 
214  506-3036. 
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2nd  Annual  RCI  Commercial  Cross- 
Industry  Special  Interest  Group  Forum 

Strategies  and  Solutions  for  Implementing 
Advanced  Information  Technologies  in 
Commercial  Cross-Industry  Applications 

October  19-20,  1995  Chicago  (Schaumburg)  IL 
Hyatt  Regency  Woodfield  (near  O’Hare) 

Parallel  processing  is  proven  technology,  ready  to 
help  you  meet  your  21st  century  goals  for  advanced 
information  technology  systems  (AITS). 

At  this  RCI  Special  Interest  Group  Forum,  you  can 
hear  and  discuss  the  role  of  mission-critical  parallel 
processing  systems  in  commercial  applications.  You 
can  influence  the  cross-platform  evolution  of  parallel 
processing,  to  improve  both  your  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  and  your  bottom  line. 


Attend  to  avoid  reinventing  any  wheels.  Find 
out  how  to  take  advantage  of  advanced  information 
technologies  and  applications  already  in  use  in  science, 
in  government,  and  in  commercial  industries. 

Attend  to  preserve  the  wheels  you’ve  got.  Find 
out  how  parallel  processing  technology  can  comple¬ 
ment,  rather  than  compete  with,  your  legacy  databas¬ 
es,  workstations,  distributed  clusters  and  enterprise 
computing  systems. 

Attend  to  influence  where  the  wheels  are  headed. 

Talk  directly  with  vendor  executives  in  a  neutral 
setting  about  your  complex  decision-making 
requirements,  or  your  concerns  about  SMP  and 
MPP  scalability.  Or  seize  an  opportunity  to  outline 
your  advanced  information  technology  needs  in  a 
roundtable  discussion. 

Especially  attend  if  you  are  the  strategist  in  a 
Fortune  1000  company — the  CFO,  CIO,  marketing 
or  database  executive —  who  must  ensure  the 
balance  between  cost  effectiveness,  availability, 
portability  and  cultural  friendliness  in  your 
company’s  AITS  solution. 

This  forum  will  be  of  special  interest  to: 

•  Telecommunications  •  Distribution 

•  Healthcare  •  Financial  Services 

•  Retail  •  Insurance 

Send  for  registration  materials  and  an  advance 

copy  of  our  AITS  white  paper  today.  Our  smaller 
forum  size  (150  registrants,  max.)  ensures  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  roundtable  discussions.  All  meetings  at  hotel 
site;  all  meals  provided.  Please  include:  Name  • 
Position  •  Company  •  Address  •  City  •  State  (or 
Province)  •  Zip  •  Country  •  Phone  •  Fax  •  E-mail 
FAX:  612/858-8834 
E-MAIL:  rcithoms@epx.cis.umn.edu 
CALL:  612/858-8830 

OR  WRITE:  RCI,  Ltd.  1301  E.  79th  St.,  Ste.  200, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55425 


RCI,  ltd 


This  2nd  Annual  RCI  Commercial  Cross-Industry  Special  Interest  Group  Forum  is  sponsored  by  the  members  of  RCI.  Ltd,  an  international  research  consortium,  and  by 
International  Data  Group  (IDG),  the  world's  leader  in  information  services  on  information  technology. 
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In  mSn  the  avera 


IS  Organization  will  spend 
Mfl**  of  their 
budget  on  staff- 

The  best  in  IS  will 


be  spending  31/C- 
Where  do  you  stand 


Are  you  facing  shifting  budget  priorities?  Do  you  know  if 
you’re  spending  your  money  on  the  right  issues?  These  days, 
you’re  faced  with  countless  questions  regarding  your  IT  needs. 
Fortunately,  there’s  one  company  uniquely  positioned  to 
provide  you  the  answers:  Infovision  International. 

Infovision  International  can  provide  your  company  with 
customized  decision  support  and  advisory  services  that  are 
supported  by  the  following  key  features:  Planning  templates. 
Direct  access  to  senior  analysts.  Extensive  electronic 
knowledge  base.  Ten  year  forecast  horizons.  Comprehensive 
ROI -based  solutions. 

Of  course,  we  can’t  expect  you  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  Infovision  International  from  this  ad.  That’s  why  we’re 
offering  free  30-day  access  to  the  Infovision  International 
knowledge  base  through  our  bulletin  board  system.  For  a 
free  trial,  call  1-800-321-9933  ext  100.  And  start  getting  some 
answers  to  your  IT  questions. 

Infovision  International 

^  AN  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP  COMPANY 


1  -  (BOD  -  321  -  ext 


•Based  on  I  DC  and  Computer  Economics  estimates. 


WORKING  SMART 


Hardsell 


No  matter  how  smart  a 
company’s  sales  strategy,  IS 
still  must  sell  the  technology 
to  its  toughest  customer — the 
sales  department 

igger  may  be  better,  but  it’s 
not  always  easier.  As  com¬ 
panies  grow  and  the  range 
of  products  and  fields  of  dis¬ 
tribution  increase,  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  field  sales 
force — already  notorious 
for  resisting  high-tech  solu¬ 
tions — becomes  even  more 
exacerbated.  At  least  that 
was  the  case  for  Steelcase  Inc.  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  One  of  the 
world’s  largest  sellers  of  office  fur¬ 
niture,  the  company’s  managers 
took  to  heart  the  problem  of  sales- 
force  communication  when  they  de¬ 
cided  to  automate  its  field  sales 
activities. 

Given  Steelcase’s  vast  array  of 
product  styles,  configurations  and 
finishes,  getting  the  best  price  for  a 
customer  took  time  because  it 
meant  field  sales  reps  had  to  access 
antiquated  independent  silo  data 
storage  systems  that  didn’t  commu¬ 
nicate  with  each  other.  “In  addition, 
the  field  sales  reps  often  needed  to 
contact  as  many  as  18  to  22  differ¬ 
ent  people  within  the  company  to 
make  a  pricing  decision,”  says  In 
Tandem  Project  Manager  Dave 
O’Brien.  “The  delays  would  lead  to 
a  loss  of  customer  goodwill  and,  ul¬ 
timately,  to  a  loss  of  business.” 

But  all  that  has  changed.  “We 
decided  to  go  to  a  DB/2  relational 
database,  using  tools  like  SQLWin¬ 
dows  to  write  sales  automation 
applications  and  provide  information 
to  our  sales  organization,”  says 
O’Brien.  “The  sales  reps,  in  turn, 
can  access  the  information  and 
respond  quickly  to  our  dealers 


and  customers.”  In  hindsight, 
O’Brien  sees  the  technology  solu¬ 
tion  as  the  easy  part.  In  defining  the 
need  for  change,  he  recalls,  the  proj¬ 
ect  team  ran  into  a  problem  that 
was  bigger  than  the  process  alone: 
They  faced  the  job  of  converting  a 
field  sales  force  that  was  hostile  to 
new  technology. 

It  is  a  common  problem,  already 
well  documented.  In  a  1994  survey, 
market  researcher  IDC  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  identified  the  field 
sales  force  as  the  most  resistant  to 
change,  “the  last  frontier  of  white- 
collar  automation.” 

Critical  to  the  success  of  a  plan  to 
automate  the  sales  force,  the  report 
concluded,  was  top-management 
support,  a  cooperative  relationship 
between  MIS  and  end  users,  and 
comprehensive  training.  The  re¬ 
wards  for  such  a  plan  include  in¬ 
creased  productivity,  faster  response 
times  and — that  Holy  Grail  of  IT- 
competitive  edge.  Improved  employ¬ 
ee  relations  and  better  data  and  data 
access  were  other 
bonuses. 

At  Steelcase, 

O’Brien,  Technolo¬ 
gy  Leader  Dan 
Kallman  and  Com¬ 
munications  Lead¬ 
er  Bill  Kinsman  to¬ 
gether  formed  a 
cross-functional 
core  management 
team  to  analyze 
needs  and  proce¬ 
dures.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  was  a 
focused  game  plan 
and  clearly  defined 
goals  to  avoid  hid¬ 
den  problems  and 
costs. 

Because  the  staff 
was  dealing  with 
data  and  systems 
they  already  under¬ 
stood,  O’Brien 


says,  they  managed  to  shave 
months  off  implementation  time.  In 
addition,  several  Rapid  Application 
Development  sessions  designed  to 
clarify  business  requirements  and 
subsequent  pilot  programs  to  vali¬ 
date  those  requirements  helped 
smooth  out  problems  and  increase 
awareness  and  cooperation,  says 
O’Brien. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  process, 
the  company’s  field-based  pricing 
decisions,  which  previously  could 
take  weeks  for  large  or  complex  or¬ 
ders,  are  now  done  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  “We  can  go  from  the  quote 
process  right  into  the  order  entry 
process  using  seamless  automation, 
from  the  time  the  customer  re¬ 
quests  furniture  pricing  to  the  time 
we  bill  and  ship  to  the  dealer,”  says 
O’Brien. 

Key  to  overcoming  their  “fear  of 
new  technology”  was  connecting 
the  field  sales  force  with  the  cross¬ 
functional  team,  O’Brien  claims. 
“Out  of  that  came  a  common  under¬ 
standing  of  the  business  values  and 
benefits  and  a  common  language. 
We  discovered  that  we  had,  in  fact, 
been  communicating — we  just 
didn’t  understand  each  other.” 


Stephen  Mills  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Steelcase  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Application:  Salesfbrce  automation 

Technologies:  Client/server  application  developed 
using  SQLWindows  in  a  Windows  3.1  environment 
accessing  information  in  a  relational  database  (DB/2); 
LAN,  WAN  and  dial-up  access  using  AT&T  Globalyst 
Notebook  computers  and.  other  Intel-based,  desktop 
machines ;  internal  cross-functional  development  and 
deploymen  t  of  each  system  componen  t 

Scope:  Over  500  users  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 

Sponsors:  Dave  O’Brien,  in  tandem  project  manager; 
Dan  Kallman,  technology  leader;  Bill  Kinsman, 
communication  leader 

Objective:  To  streamline  the  sales  and  sales-quote 
process  and  to  provide  online  sales  information  access 
to  front-line  sale 

Payoff:  Increased  win  ratio  on  higher-volume  deals 
when  the  system  is  used;  the  system  also  brings  new 
discipline  to  an  existing  process 
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1  hanks  to  Sprint  Business, 
Rail  Europe  increased  its  speed 
to  256  kilobits  per  second. 

Real  Problem.  Rail  Europe,  the  exclusive  sales 
agent  for  most  European  railways,  needed  a  way  to  offer  their 
huge  database  of  schedule  and  fare  information  to  travel 
agents  all  over  the  world. 

Real  Solution.  Sprint  Business  put  them  on  track  with  SprintNet, 
the  world’s  largest  public  data  network,  with  access  from  45  countries. 
What’s  more,  with  X  .25  packet  switching  and  highly  reliable  access 
at  up  to  256kbps,  Rail  Europe  has  quickly  become  the  only  stop  for 
thousands  of  travel  agents  in  the  U.S.,  and  as  far  away  as  Japan  and  Australia. 

All  they  need  is  a  PC  and  the  price  of  a  local  call  to  book  virtually 
any  train  in  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  24  hours  a  day. 

Sprint  Business  technology  helped  Rail  Europe. 

Let  us  help  your  business  do  more  business. 


Sprint . 

Business 


1-800-669-47  00 


©1995  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.P. 
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Scalable  Performance  in  TPC-C  Benchmarks  (Transactions  Per  Minute) 

Represents  each  hardware  vendor's  best  overall  TPC-C  performance  numbers  to  date 
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Oracle 


Sybase 


Oracle* 


AT&T :  Informix  $587/tpmC,  available  3/31/95;  Sybase  $718/tpmC,  available  3/31/95.  HP:  Informix  $984/tpmC,  available  3/31/95 
Sybase  $758/tpmC,  available  11/22/94.  Sun:  Informix  $863/tpmC,  available  12/1/94;  Sybase  $890/tpmC,  available  1/29/95. 
♦Oracle  has  not  submitted  TPC-C  performance  numbers. 


Nimble.  Flexible.  Responsive.  All  the  things 
your  systems  have  to  be  if  you  ’re  going  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  game  when  business  requirements 
change.  All  achieved  when  you  implement 
scalable  systems — with  a  parallel,  scalable  data¬ 
base  architecture  as  the  cornerstone. 

When  it  comes  to  demonstrating  scalable 
performance  —  for  OLTP,  batch  processing, 
decision  support,  or  data  warehouses  of  almost 
any  size  —  Informix  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  database 
of  choice. 

In  benchmark  after 
benchmark,  Informix 
proves  its  advantage.  In 
fact,  in  TPC-C1M  bench¬ 
marks  on  the  leading 
UNIX®  platforms, 
Informix  is  the  database 
behind  each  hardware 
vendor’s  best  overall 
performance. 

And  outside  the  labs, 
for  customer  after  cus¬ 
tomer,  Informix  has 
proven  its  scalable  per¬ 
formance  by  handling 
the  most  demanding 
requirements  —  including 
critical  financial  and 
banking  applications, 
worldwide  reservation  sys¬ 
tems,  and  manufacturing 
and  business  operations 
for  many  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations. 

Let’s  face  it.  You  can’t  afford  a  database  that 
can’t  scale.  If  you  re  looking  for  the  best,  most 
extensive  use  of  CPU  power  on  uniprocessors, 
symmetric  multiprocessors,  clusters,  or  mas¬ 
sively  parallel  processors,  look  to  Informix. 
And  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Call  1-800-688- 1 FMX,  ext.  76  for  a 
Seybold  Group  white  paper  on  the  quest  for 
better  scalability  and  performance. 
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Find  us  on  the  Web!  http://www.informix.com/ 

©  1995  Informix  Software,  Inc.  The  following  are  worldwide  trademarks  of 
Informix  Software,  Inc.  or  its  subsidiaries,  registered  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  in  numerous  other  countries  worldwide:  Informix,®  the  Informix 
logo,®  and  Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture.™  All  other  names  indicated  by 
®  or  ™are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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